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O Brasil! Incredible contrast, staggering 
potential. City sophistication alongside jungle 
savagery. Samba to trackless, steaming sertdo, 
gasping under a brassy sun. Markets, present 
and to come, challenge business enterprise 
everywhere. And everywhere, modern office 
equipment—from ribbons to calculators to 
photo-copiers—speeds the paper-work that 
goes with every transaction. 

Since Remington introduced, over 80 years 
ago, the first-ever item of mechanised office 
equipment—the typewriter—the Company’s 
range of products has expanded to take in 
virtually the whole field of office automation. 
Hand in hand, however, with the manufacture 
of Remington equipment and supplies has gone 
relentless research into every aspect of business 
practice. The results, applied by specialists in 
office systems and machines, are reflected 
daily in maximum efficiency achieved at lowest 
cost in routine and administrative operations, 
large and small. 

Times have changed radically since 1873. 
Remington Rand, more often than not, have 
been instrumental in changing them—to the 
lasting benefit of business everywhere. 


Accounting, Adding, Calculating, Dictating, Dupli- 
cating and Photo-Copying Machines. Univac 
Electronic Computing Systems. O & M Service. 
Filing, Visible Record and Charting Systems. Fire 
Resistant Equipment. Electric, Noiseless and Stan- 
dard Typewriters. Office Furniture and Supplies. 


People who KNOW. know 
Memington. Fkanel 


Remington Rand Limited, 1-19 New Oxford Street, 
London WC1 CHA 8888 


_ There is a branch in your area— consult your telephone directory 
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HE publication of the Report of the Peianal of Inquiry 
into the Waters Case has once again raised all the ques- 
tions which seem to arise when tribunals are. established; 
and for some of them, at any rate, there is no easy 
solution, On the other hand, it is nearly forty years since the 


present machinery of tribunals was set up in 1921, and there have - 


now been six inquiries in which the procedure was by way of 
tribunal. It is therefore possible to draw some conclusions about 
its utility, and to discuss some of the criticisms which have been 
_ made, 

The most striking feature of the cribual of inquiry is that it 


is a fact-finding body. It is not, and it has never attempted to 


be, a trial. Indeed, the terms of reference of tribunals are so 
_ framed that there is no charge against anyone, even though to the 
‘man in the street it may be reasonably plain that certain facts, 
if established by the tribunal, may reflect upon the conduct of 
various persons. Moreover, there is nothing in the Tribunals of 
Inquiry Act, 1921, which requires a judge to be appointed to 
preside at the inquiry. In actual fact, judges have been appointed 


to every inquiry which has been ordered, but that is presumably. 


_ because they are regarded as more experienced | in fact-finding 
than other persons. Usually, three persons are appointed to con- 
stitute the tribunal, and in three of the inquiries—in the first in 


1921, in the second in 1928, and now in the Waters case—the 


“other members of the tribunal have included persons who were 
not lawyers, In the 1921 inquiry one of the members was an 
eminent accountant; in 1928, a professor of political science was 
us appointed, and in the Waters inquiry a headmaster of a famous 
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other members of the tribunal have been distinguished practising 


lawyers, Théy have obviously been appointed for their impar- 
tiality, and their ability to assess evidence, for it is interesting to 


notice how many of them have subsequently been appointed 


judges. 

Tribunals of inquiry have evolved out of the procedure of 
parliament itself. Indeed, parliament used to be described as the 
Grand Inquest of the Nation, and one of its functions has always 


been to inquire into matters which merited further investigation; 


and where there was disclosed a state of affairs which required 
redress, it was, and is, the duty of parliament to set in motion 
the appropriate machinery for redress, whether by executive 


_ action, legislation, or trial. From the time of the Restoration, in 


1660, parliament exercised this function of investigation by means 
of a select committee, and some of these have been set up at 
unusually significant moments in British history. For example, 
there was a committee of inquiry into the famous South Sea 
Bubble during the reign of George I, when thousands of people 
were ruined through reckless gambling in the shares of the South 
Sea Company. Some years later the conduct of Walpole, the man 
who more than anyone had rescued the nation from the difficulties 
which the collapse of the South Sea Bubble had created, was in 
turn the subject of inquiry, after his fall from power as Prime 
Minister. The period of the wars with Revolutionary France and 
with Napoleon was rich in inquiries: there was one into the 


disastrous failure of the expedition of Walcheren, and another into — 


rumours that the mistress of the Duke of York had sold com- 
missions in the army. Half a century later, the acceptance by the 


House of Commons of a motion to set up a committee of inquiry 
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. Possibly, Rice. the: two “committeeym inquiry whict 


widely known are the inquiry into the Jameson. Raid in 1896 and 


~ the Marconi inquiry in 1911. Indeed, it has often been said that — 


widespread dissatisfaction with the conduct of the Marconi inquiry 
was responsible for the Tribunals of Inquiry Act of 1921. 
In reality, however, every important committee of inquiry into 


allegations of mismanagement of public business produced wide-— 
spread dissatisfaction, which arose from defects inherent in the 


procedure itself. On matters unconnected with the conduct of 
specific individuals, and which may be expected to form the basis 


of legislation, procedure by select committee is a most valuable 


instrument, with a history of three centuries of use behind it. 
Where, however, the conduct of persons occupying public offices 
is subject to scrutiny it would be remarkable if party affiliations 
did not affect the conduct of the inquiry. Generally, parliamentary 
inquiries have been conducted by committees of between a dozen 
and thirty members, and their composition has usually reflected 
the parliamentary strengths of the principal political parties, And 
often the publication of majority and minority reports has been 
prepared on party lines. It was this feature of the Marconi 
inquiry that attracted most criticism. 


The Jameson Raid Inquiry 

The Jameson inquiry possibly had even more remarkable fea- 
tures, There was much latitude in the examination of witnesses, 
and the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, who was a 
member of the committee, at one point of the inquiry changed his 
character, and became a witness. Since the whole of the examina- 
tion of the witnesses was undertaken by the members of the com- 
mittee themselves, it was conducted on party lines, and in some 
-cases party feeling proved a quite inadequate substitute for skill 
in framing questions. In any case, committees have usually proved 
too large and too amateurish to undertake the prolonged and 
careful investigation of evidence which an inquiry into conduct, 
often extending over a number of years, should require. Not 


unnaturally, the reports of such inquiries were sometimes regarded 


rather as party statements upon the conduct investigated than as 
impartial assessments of evidence, 

In 1888 the Government tried a fresh procedure. Party feeling 
at that time ran high over the Home Rule issue, and over the 


- spread of lawlessness in Ireland. A strong effort was made to 
‘implicate the Irish leader, Parnell, in the outrages which were 


being committed, and The Times eventually published a famous 
letter, which Parnell was alleged to have written, and which, if 
genuine, would prove his responsibility for the campaign of law- 
lessness beyond doubt. Parnell indignantly protested in the House 
of Commons that the letter was a forgery, and the Conservative 
Government was pressed to set up a committee of inquiry. 

Instead, it secured the passage of a special Act of Parliament, 
giving the Government authority to set up a special commission, 
with power to investigate not only the authenticity of the letter 


but also the origin of the outrages in Ireland. The special com-_ 


mission would have the same powers as an ordinary court of 


justice to compel the attendance of witnesses, and to elicit from — 


them evidence on oath. Manifestly, the members of such a com- 


mission would need judicial experience, and when the commission — 


was established it comprised three High Court judges, Moreover, 
it was assumed from the outset that the principal witnesses would 
be represented by counsel, and in fact the array of legal talent at 


the hearings of the Parnell Commission was a distinguished one 


indeed. The proceedings throughout attracted world-wide atten- 


~ tion, and the result of the inquiry has been variously interpreted. 


Perhaps it would be fairest, after this interval of time, to pro- 
nounce the result a draw. Half- -way through the inquiry there was 


a dramatic episode when Sir Charles Russell (later the first Lord 


Russell of Killowen, a distinguished Lord Chief Justice) com- 
pletely exposed in cross-examination an unfortunate Irishman 
named Pigott, who had secured the famous letter for The Times. 
Russell was able to secure admissions from Pigott, which made 
it clear that the letter was a forgery. On the other hand, as the 


findings of the commission stated, the inquiry had shown that 


there was a close connexion between Parnell and some of the Irish 
terrorists, — 


- had the effect of leading persons to suppose that they were 


mittee ‘of inquiry. This is 
actual proceedings in the 
of the Jameson and Mar 
appreciation of this sup 
Government in 1921 to place ocr ue sp 
a judicial complexion, on a permanent basis. 
Possibly the most remarkable thing about this Act, however, is 
the trifling nature of the problem which evoked it. Captain e 
Loseby, a Member o Parliament, — aa in =) ¢ ones eh 


ment contracts. This ad Hien eniedi sian Paes ty ea “a i 
the Ministers who were in any way ‘associated. with the dep rt- 
ment. Nevertheless Captain’ Loseby persisted in his allegations, — 
and, somewhat to the surprise of the House of Commons, the Sie 
Government prepared and secured the passage of the present Act. i 
The ensuing inquiry, in which Captain Loseby himself almost — 
exclusively undertook the examination of the witnesses, who were eee 
practically all employees of the department, was conducted ona : 
relatively light-hearted note. It was a fairly brief inquiry, and 
even before it was concluded it was apparent that there was no — 3 ) 
foundation whatever for Captain Loseby’s charges, which he sub- 
sequently withdrew unreservedly in the House. Sy 

The second inquiry, in 1928, in some ways reset che recent 
inquiry into the conduct of the Thurso police in the Waters case. — 
In 1928 a former Member of Parliament and well-known writer 
on political matters had been arrested in Hyde Park, together __ 
with a young lady, by police officers who subsequently ‘brought Ane dl 
charge against them both. The magistrate dismissed the charge, eg 
and it was alleged that the police officers who had brought it had)).7: . 
committed perjury. The Home Secretary eventually undertook = 
to have this investigated, and an experienced senior officer of 
Scotland Yard was selected to inquire into the question, In the 
course of his duties he had the young lady concerned brought 1 to 
Scotland Yard in a police car, where she was questioned, it was 
alleged, improperly and for a prolonged period. This provoked BO. d 
much criticism that the Home Secretary decided to set up a 
tribunal under the 1921 Act. The tribunal (it has been mentioned) 
included a layman, whose report, in some barneuliet differed 
from that of his two lawyer golleagues. 3 ; 
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Budget erais. 2 a Wowrisa 
The third inquiry, in 1936, was into an Feat ‘leak? LOL 
Budget secrets immediately before Budget day, and responsibility 
for this was eventually attributed to Mr..J. H. Thomas, who was 
at the time a member of the Cabinet. It was this painful and 
difficult inquiry which brought to light some of the problems —_ 
created by this special procedure. Since the inquiry was into the ~~ 
question whether there had been a budget leak, Mr. Thomas was 
not legally represented until the inquiry had actually started, It _ 
could therefore be asserted that his legal representatives had no. 
opportunity of preparing answers to the epee watchs pro- 
gressively pointed his way. - eerie 
Further, although the Aloréey-Gareut took part in the Eis 1 
he was in no sense the tribunal’s advocate, and he took 
ordinate part in the proceedings. The. brunt of. the 


and in their report they S Nerictied on. this * points out that 


to certain witnesses against whom suspicion was directed. 
for this reason net in the next two beige Ae surce seni 
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i] ver seen the 
of the tribunal whi 


e where the question to be decided is whether or 


not the rumours have existed. When, however, the tribunal has been 


considering whether or not a particular person can be associated’ 
with acts which have given rise to rumours, they have considered 
AG 


only evidence which is relevant in a court of law. This has 


meant that they have discarded the vague and inconclusive, and 


possibly hearsay, evidence which was relevant when they were 


‘.- Sows a wre fs, if . 
__ considering the existence or non-existence of rumours. 


Although this practice is really the only possible one from a 


_ legal point of view, since otherwise a person might be condemned 


in the public eye in a manner. which would be impossible in a 


court of law, and without any specific charge being preferred 
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er isa dynamic city, the reason you feel alive here, is because no 


against him, the fact remains that-the evidence which relates to - 
the rumours is nevertheless‘ published in newspapers. The con- 


sequences of this are twofold, Because the evidence has been 


_ admitted at all, and may have prejudiced a witness in the minds 


of the public, it becomes virtually impossible to initiate a prosecu- 
tion subsequently against a witness; so that the reference of a 
matter to a tribunal would normally have the consequence that 
_ the witnesses cannot be proceeded against legally (though possibly 


mot in an extreme case where an important crime has emerged). — 
_ On the other hand, the witness may be permanently prejudiced © 
by the inquiry, without the possibility of legal redress. No charge — 
_ has been preferred against him, so he cannot vindicate himself 
_ before a jury, nor are the tribunal’s findings subject to appeal 


in any court. There is also a further point. Whatever the result of 


the inquiry, witnesses who are legally represented incur heavy legal 
- costs. Where the acts complained of arise out of their official 
duties it may be possible for those costs to be defrayed by some © 


public body, although this by no means follows. Where, however, 
the witness is a private citizen, he has no alternative but to pay 
the bill himself. This is a heavy price to pay in order to dispel a 


rumour. Moreover, no one has yet answered the question: ‘ What — 


would happen if the witness could not afford legal representation. 
- Would the Legal Aid system extend to this? ’ At present, it would 
seem that it would not. ; : 
_ The Waters case has a special interest in that it was the first 


_ occasion when the procedure under the Act of 1921 has been 


extended to Scotland. Moreover, the Secretary of State for 
Scotland nominated a leading Scots lawyer, not in government 
service, to act as counsel for the tribunal, This is a matter which 
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capable of adapting itself to inquiries of extreme complexity, and 
there has been a virtually unanimous disposition to accept the 
findings of tribunals. Possibly this is because all the tribunals have 
been careful to limit themselves strictly to their terms of reference, 
Beyond these, however, are the wider questions of general policy, 


which can be decided only in parliament itself. 


Tribunals of inquiry belong to a middle region between law 
and politics, the kind of region inhabited by rumour and criticism 
which are not quite actionable or not strictly private. Their 
purpose is not to find remedy for damage but to discover the 
truth. The role of the plaintiff is played by the public, where the 
public cannot be represented as Regina, and is not limited to 
some office or department of government and indeed is not clearly - 
defined at all, They are a concession to the vague and powerful 
claims of ‘ public opinion’; and that since 1921 they have been a 
statutory institution suggests that our flexible constitution is 
beginning to sprout new faculties in response to a new environ- 
ment, There is an area which the legislature, the executive, and 
the courts between them cannot ignore and cannot cope with. It 
is an area of what one may call public conscience, in which 
actions of public interest come under public censure, and what is 
at stake is not person or property so much as reputation and 
integrity. The tribunal elicits facts, The public is invited to 
deliver a kind of verdict upon them.—Third Programme 


, Across ‘the Invisible Line’ 


CHRISTOPHER RALLING on the Australian ‘outback’. 


OLITICAL philosophers sometimes take traffic lights as 
a symbol of what freedom means in an organized state. 
When the light is green you go; when the light is red 
you stop so that others may go. That much curtailment 
of pure freedom is accepted by most people, But in Australia, 
traffic lights, even in the great cities, are noticeably lacking. This 
is precisely the kind of regimentation, whether it is done by a 


_ robot or a policeman, that Australians dislike, Nor is it any 


accident that Sydney, hard by the first convict settlement of 


_ Botany Bay, has the fewest traffic lights of all, and the citizens 
have the heartiest dislike for their police, This is not meant to 


be an indictment of Australian driving habits (which seemed to 
me better than you find in many European countries), It is 


simply an illustration of an attitude held so strongly by many 


Australians that it has come to influence their way of life. They 
dislike a pattern imposed from above. 
A well-known Sydney painter said to me: ‘The reason this 
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one has ever tried to plan a civic centre. That kind of planning © 


is decadent’. And that kind of reasoning is nation-wide. The 
Australian will build exactly the kind of house he likes, facing 
north or south according to his own fancy. What matters is not 
that his house should appear beautiful to the professor of fine 
arts, or fit into a: plan drawn up by the local council; what 
matters is that it should please him. 

When a majority of the people hold that point of view, a city 
no longer means the same as it means in Europe. The medieval 
idea of a corporate life is missing. But, for all that, Australia is 
still the greatest nation of city dwellers on earth, Four-fifths 
of the people live in towns: nearly 4,000,000, out of a population 
of 10,000,000, live in Sydney and Melbourne alone. 

It is difficult to say for certain what gives to a city the look of 
maturity. One senses it when replacement begins to take the 
place of growth. Newcomers are quick to recognize that Mel- 


bourne and Sydney are mature in a way that inorganic, artificial 


Canberra, the Federal capital, meandering about in the shubbery, 
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is not. Both oY the have an atmosp 
to the drawing board. 


waters spreading undyked ’, so that you can live there for months, 
or even years (and still spend your weekends in fresh air and 
sunshine), without ever going out of the urban area at all. It is 
easy to fall under the spell of Sydney. King’s Cross, where the 


is within a stone’s throw of Rushcutter’s Bay, where dozens of 
yachts lie at anchor, gleaming on the dark water under the stars. 
It is hardly any wonder that many migrants get very little 
further. They are relieved to find an atmosphere of spaghetti 
and ancient trams. Life is sufficiently the same for them to feel 
at home, and also sufficiently good for them not to feel any press- 
ing need to move on. 


‘ee _ Yet these great Australian cities are not really like Europe 


at all. Melbourne and Sydney do not represent the core of the 
country, as London, Paris, or Brussels, do in Europe, They are 
on the edge of the continent; and their influence is oddly peri- 
pheral. Behind them is the sea; in front, an invisible, always 
moving line. Once it was the Great Dividing Range, then the 
arid plains. Now it is no longer anything so precise, but it is 
still very much there. The historian C, E. W. Bean puts it like 
this: - 
One hundred, or two hundred years hence, the Australian will 
still live with the consciousness that if he only goes far enough 
back over the hills and across the plains, he will come, in the 
end, to the mysterious half-desert country, where it is necessary- 
to liye the life of a strong man. That mysterious country will 
continue to affect the Australian imagination much as the life 
of the sea has affected that of the English. 


» Many people today doubt that this line exists any longer. They 

would say that the myth of the ‘outback’ has about as much 
validity as the ‘ wild west’ in America; and that the tiny numbers 
ae who live there are comparatively unimportant. 

There are two reasons for not accepting that point of view. 
The first is that the future of Australia will one day be worked 
oa. out in the centre: and the second is that whereas life on the 
Te, coastal fringe is often only a superficial echo of England or the 
| United States, the ‘ outback’ is uniquely Australian; a contribu- 
Bel. tion to the art of living which is not found anywhere else on earth, 
SEA If you said to me: ‘Where can I cross this invisible line 

to see the difference for myself ?’, there are probably a dozen 
5 equally good answers, but I would say go to Port Augusta in 
= the south, which lies at the head of that great arm of the sea 

Baer? running in from the Bass Strait, past Adelaide, almost dividing 
the State of South Aus- 
tralia into two halves, It 
is not just a sea port. 
Port Augusta is a land 
port too. If you are 
_ heading for the ‘out- 

back’ this is the end of 
“Ry the bitumen road and 
ES the end of proper garage 
* facilities. Once it was 
camels and bullock trains 
that came creeping in 
from the north-west; 
now it is mud-covered 
land rovers and station- 
wagons, In the town, you 
can see men buying last- 


t 


Bere: minute provisions, check- 
oa a ‘ing tyre pressures, taking 
Pie: on rope and _ shovels. 
From this point the 


ey traveller is on his own. 
e Vehicle maintenance be- 
comes just as important 
as food and drink. At 
- some seasons of the year 


Sydney particularly has a most unusual situation, Al ‘the 
natural beauty of the harbour and the beaches is enclosed on | 
three sides by an appalling red rash of suburbs, ‘like shallow — 


shops and restaurants stay open till midnight or later and people — 
have the habit of boulevarding, much as they do in Montmartre, 


and ‘Pedy’ means ‘hole in the ground ’.) There are only two 


good lace to st 
road across fied arid was 


. lies to the north of Port . 
ground. Surrounding it, and a 


square miles, Bulgunia = M 1 Clarence, \ 
ae is ake at 


round it you will, ote: water eeanks: a wiadenill store poke ae 
quarters, and a shearing shed. This i is the basic. unit of i pat 
the ‘ outback ’. Communication between one homestead and the — sg 
next is by radio. Each. one will also have a primitive airstrip — a 
where. the flying doctor can land in an emergency; and a sce Pas 
shelter for use when rockets are being tested. But, r 
the lives of the people who live in central Aust 
ditioned by natural events. Here are a few news items from le 
newspapers: es ; er a ay 
Packs of dingoes are. : attacking drought-weakened stock in the 3. 
_ north-west. . HEA aston 
A plague of pischopoeee are advancing « on a "300-mile: front 
across the country, destroying crops as they go. it + 
A drover had accidentally dislodged an enormous wasps’ nest - ar] 
under a bridge. Thiee-cieeera) of his flock of sheep were killed — 4 
by the angry wasps. ieee 
There is now little hope of saving 20,000 head of cates on 
the Barkly Tableland, where no rain has fallen for nearly: two 
years, | ; 
Bush fires raging out of control are threatening two towns with 
destruction unless the wind changes in the next few hours. — 


It did not. The Australian ‘ outback’ is not lapped by the gentle ~ i 
waters of moderation. Life is hard for man as well as beast. I 
visited the opal miners of Coober Pedy. (‘ Coober” means ‘man’; 
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houses above the surface. The miners live in burrows, for the 

sake of coolness in the furnace heat of summer and because there | | 
are no building materials of any kind. Opal is so elusive, and : 

so fragile, that it does not lend itself to mass excavation: digging 

must be done by hand. : 

It is really only in an economic decreas wes hundreds of te 

- ..  & prospectors aredrivento 

try their luck, we het 9 
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thing with stronger moral obligations than 
a policeman could enforce, which one of 
them described as ‘a public opinion 
amongst themselves ’. 

Other influences than the hard environ- 
ment have been at work to produce the 
peculiar. ethos of the ‘outback’. No one 
supposes, for instance, that it would be the 
same as it is today had the Chinese pre- 
dominated in the gold rush days, The most 
important of these other influences is the 
convict element in Australian history. Too 
much has been written about it already. 
Successive waves of pride and shame have 
swept over the country, so that it is no 
longer really possible to assess its import- 
ance with any accuracy, But one point needs 
to be made again. The transportation of 
convicts» to Australia did not end until 
1840. Ned Kelly, the famous outlaw, who 
has the same sort of place in Australian 
legend as Robin Hood has for the English 
or Rinaldo Rinaldini for Italians, was not 
caught and executed until 1880. There are 
a few old men alive today who claim they 
knew him, and others like him, 

So all that the convicts yearned for, and 
all that men like Kelly stood for—the 
longing for freedom as complete as a man can make it, contempt 
for time servers and ‘ government men ’—is not remote at all. 
It is more like yesterday than history. The Australian ‘ swagman’ 
still personifies it; moving on foot from one casual job to another, 
making it a point of pride never to stay in one place too long. The 
swagman does not own the world but the next best thing: he is 
complete owner of himself. 

The great Australian writer of the ‘ outback’, Henry Lawson, 
wrote some astonishing words in a book called While the Billy 
Boils. A man is describing his relationship with his mate: 

There was between us the strongest and perhaps the truest 
of all human qualities, the sympathy of drink. We were drinking 
mates together. We were wrong-thinking persons too; and that 
was another bond of sympathy between us. 

I know of no other country to which those sentiments could 
possibly belong as they do to Australia. 

People sometimes call it a casual nation. The ‘ outback’ 
Australian appears, on the surface, to be casual about every- 
thing: about work; about personal relationships. He reserves 
the right to be sociable or not as the mood takes him. On one 
man he puts the brand of ‘ mate’ for life; on another he leaves 
no more impact than a slap on the back, even after years of 
acquaintance, Sometimes he seems completely indifferent to the 
presence of women (those notorious hostages to fortune), And 
he is equally casual about money, squandering a month’s wages 
in a night at poker, or giving away something he can ill afford 
in a bout of generosity. D. H. Lawrence, with his usual insight, 
pointed out that money is a European invention which has no 
real glamour or magic in Australia. 

But does the Australian character go deeper than this surface 
casualness that he likes so much to assume? I think that it is 
the casualness itself which goes deeper, The word has, after all, 
a different meaning from the one we give it every day. It is 
really concerned with fate. In his unique atmosphere of loneliness 
and freedom the Australian is profoundly interested in his own 
relationship with fate. You can see it in all the matters that I 
have touched on here: in the convict origins, in the gold rush 
days, the utter dependence on the weather, and the national 
obsession with gambling. (When there is nothing else to bet on, 
they spit on the window pane.) 

But the greatest manifestation of this preoccupation with fate 
is the way the living revere the memory of those who died 
at Gallipoli or on the Somme or at Monte Cassino. In Europe, 
most people would'rather forget. But every night throughout the 
year at the Alice Springs Memorial Club, in the dead heart of 
Australia, the lights are put out and the Last Post is sounded. 
One of the best-loved shrines in the whole of Australia is the 


as 


—and as it is today: yachts at anchor in Mosman Bay 


statue in Melbourne of Private Simpson and his donkey, who 
crossed and re-crossed No Man’s Land rescuing the wounded 
during the Gallipoli landing, until he was killed. 

The best of men cannot suspend their fate. 

The good die early and the bad die late. 

The characteristics I have been describing belong to all Aus- 
tralians in some degree. But it is only across the invisible line, 
where they have fitted themselves to a land once thought to be 
uninhabitable, that they have their real significance. The rest of 
the population may never have been there, but they still think 
of the ‘outback’ as their spiritual home. In the future they 
are likely to do so more and more, if only to escape the 
implications of 100,000 migrants a: year, coming in to water 
down their own romantic picture of themselves. 

A. D. Hope wrote, in a famous Australian poem: 

Such savage and scarlet as no green hills dare 

Springs in that waste; some spirit which escapes 

The learned doubt, the chatter of cultured apes 

Which is called civilization over there. 
Although the ‘ centre’ has been so recently settled; and although 
its full flowering surely lies ahead, Australians feel already that 
what they have established there is a credit to mankind; and 
should be preserved.—European Services 
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The Big Street 


OWN dwellers tend to be conservative-minded. They 

_ like what they know and are ashamed rather than excited 

at the thought of change. Londoners have recently been 

- shocked to realize that a transformation is taking place in 

the character of Piccadilly Circus and that its lights will not 
continue to blink in their customary way. Where changes are being 


made—at Hampstead, in the Finchley. Road, for example—they 
sometimes are to be found not far away from the incongruous 


basement houses of the age of domestic servants—houses that are 
now usually converted into rooming apartments of inconvenient 
character. Mr. Arthur Ling, in a talk which is published today on 
another page, draws attention to the city of Coventry with its 
famous new town centre, graced by a fine hotel, a distinguished 
shop, and modern arcades, yet surrounded by ‘ a large belt of 
worn-out property ’ and, one may add, buildings and offices in the 


customary imitative styles. In fact Britain cannot boast many_ 


distinguished town centres, while modern social and economic 
movements do little to improve them, Directors and managers of 


business firms move farther and farther away, converting villages - 


into suburbs, and coming to their offices daily by motor cars that 
increase the congestion at the centre. In London big office blocks 
are everywhere springing up and traffic is the gnawing gee) of 
its future. 

Mr. Ling suggests that there are two alternative solaconsd in 
considering the outlook for Britain’s cities. One is to accept things 
as they are: to allow dormitories for office workers to sweep out 
like a tide over what remains of the countryside; to build huge 


_modern motorways, such as exist throughout the United States in 
order to facilitate the entry of traffic into the heart of the cities; 


to recognize that nobody who can avoid it wants to live in blocks 
of flats in the city centres—so that at the weekends they become 


deserted except for the caretakers and the cats. The other alter- 
Rative is to plan the kind of improvements that one sees in 
Hampstead—modern blocks of flats and schools and shops—and__ 
try to check the drift far out into the countryside and the dangers 
produced by vast new roads debouching into our cities, allowing — 
private motorists to confuse and irritate commercial traffic and 


thereby’ distort the character of town centres, 


Can any government, however noble-minded, one wonders, put 


back the clock? From time immemorial people have talked about 
the dangers of an overcrowded London dominating the whole of 


England, but even the building of the New Towns since the war 


has not really checked the expansion of the capital whose workers 
occupy dormitories from Brighton to Bedford. In the nineteen- 
twenties social reformers and town planners were eagerly dis- 


cussing the dispersal of industry, yet ambitious directors’ wives — 


still press their husbands to find an office in Mayfair. In the 
United States, despite forebodings and warnings, the sprawl of 
“the Big Street’ has remained unchecked, The poor may cling to 


the town centres, but the better-off classes march—or rather 
drive—in and out. Certainly if the British—and American 
_countryside—is to be saved from the vandalism of the Subtopians - 


something must be done. Mr. Ling’s ideas will at any tate 
stimulate thinking about the matter. — Se 


China, eich ate be assumed to be most inte 


‘the advantages of economic aid from Communi: 


- sian commentators advanced. two a 


Es 


Sngieaae, by loca 
Singapore is mainly Chinese-populated, Teacted 


; compromise self-government plan in Seudanere! and pointed out t 
that although the territory would still be unable to get 1 Koes 
British colonial control it had yet won certain rights whi h were vk! 


part of the Malayan. people’ ’s achievements in their struggle ae | 4 
against British colonialism, A later Chinese Communist broadcast _ 
gave an account of the People’ s Action Party, its history mens 
organisation, and quoted an article in the Peking People’s Daily — 
welcoming the beginning of internal self-government in Singapore 
but urging the territory to struggle for true independence. naa i At 
Moscow radio in Turkish had positive praise for the ‘People’ S. 
Action Party and referred to its ‘great victory’. Ignoring the 


eee Be 
me 
~ 


Ae ee ee 


widespread predictions in Britain before the elections that the __ 
- P.A.P. would win easily, the ‘Russian commentator went ONE a 


‘The results of the Singapore elections caused great alarm in 
London, where the crushing blow dealt to the conservatives on < 
whom the British colonialist authorities relied was utterly unex- 
pected. ‘Without doubt the Observer and other conservative news- 
papers echo the words of the circles who pursue a colonialist 
' policy towards the peoples of these countries. But times have 
_ changed. Both the peoples of Singapore and those of other | :. 
dependent and colonial countries want to be master of theirown 
country. ‘The people of Singapore, who sincerely desire peace, — a4 
do not want to be drawn into international : disputes. They —— 
demand the removal of foreign bases from their territory. The — 
people of Singapore, by voting for the People’s Action: Party, 
voted, in fact, to have these demands put intoeffect. =» 4 


A Far Eastern centre of tension, at present, is the ‘tiny, Taos es 
China kingdom of Laos. China and Communist-ruled North 
Viet-Nam have both accused the Laos government of eb cratic, 
the Geneva settlement of 1954, by allowing American military — 
personnel and war material into ‘the country, Chinese and North © 
Viet-Nam transmissions gave Hanoi newspaper comment quoting — 

Mr. Haynes Miller, a former official of the United States Inter- — 


national Co-operation’ Administration, who had ‘revealed the . f 
American plan in Laos’, According to Hanoi radio Mr. Haynes are 4 
Miller, whose statement had appeared i in a United States Teview, hm 


wrote that a decision to make Laos ‘a jumping-off place against 3 
Communism ’ in south-east Asia had been taken in Washington 
three and a half years ago. Since then the United States had given 1 
Laos more than. $135,000,000, more than five-sixths of which had 
gone to supplying an army of "30, 000 men including police forces. 


The whole conduct of this army was by some thirty Pentagon — cad 
" 


‘representatives. According to the Hanoi broadcast, the article by _ 
Mr, Haynes Miller further revealed that the United States had i: 
planned to develop the Laos police forces, ¢ of only a few hundred — 
agents, into a well-armed force of 4, 000 * ‘organised and. directed _ 
by a group of American police experts’. 


Moscow radio, in English and French for Africa, ‘ex ; © . 


the alleged pitfalls of such aid front capital 


Communist countries: 


|. The credits made a 
2a ae twelve bets 
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Did You Hear That? 


‘GLORIOUS GLYNDEBOURNE’ 
***GLYNDEBOURNE, glorious Glyndebourne ”, 
so sang the quartet in a satirical revue in the 
nineteen-thirties ’, PH1LIP HOPE-WALLACE said 
in the General Overseas Service. ‘The name 
then was new on people’s lips: now, after a 
quarter of a century, Glyndebourne is world 
famous, and almost as important a part of Eng- 
lish life as Ascot or Henley. 

“What exactly is Glyndebourne? I have met 
people who had only the vaguest idea. One old 
lady I knew thought that the performances took 
place_out of doors, perhaps because she had 
heard so much about the gardens, which, it is 
true, are an attraction in themselves. But Glynde- 
bourne is a fully equipped opera house, and it 
is altogether a most professional and _ inter- 
national festival which is presented there during 
the summer months. Operatic pilgrims come 
from every part of the world. 

‘This is their twenty-fifth year, not counting 
the war, but it is tinged with sadness because 
it is the last when Carl Ebert will be producing 
for them. Carl Ebert was one of the first leading 
spirits, with Rudolf Bing and the brothers Adolf 
and Fritz Busch, who helped to bring John 
Christie’s Glyndebourne idea to life. Glynde- 
bourne was also the inspiration of the late Mrs. 
Christie, who was Audrey Mildmay the singer. 
The two of them together with these brave exiles forced the ultra- 
conservative British public—not to mention overseas visitors—to 
put on evening dress in the middle of the hot afternoon and come 
down by train to attend opera in an opera house built in the 
garden of a country house estate. 

“First it was Mozart, and Mozart is always the name I 
connect with Glyndebourne, more even than with Salzburg. 
Later, Verdi, Donizetti, Rossini, Gluck, and Benjamin Britten 
have all taken their place in the scheme, and this year they are 
going to do Richard Strauss’s Der Rosenkavalier. They have 
already done Strauss’s Ariadne. It is difficult to remember today 
how rare it was in 1934 to hear any Mozart at all, let alone Mozart 
done with scrupulous care and forethought—that was .the real 
revelation—and to hear works like Cosi fan tutte superbly sung, 


Figure-heads from nineteenth-century ships in the lower hold of ‘ Cutty Sark’ 


Opera-goers strolling in the garden at Glyndebourne during an interval 


}. Allan Cash 


and to spend the long intervals pacing the peaceful lawns, flanked 
by wonderful herbaceous borders. 

‘ Glyndebourne opera house has staged some deliciously comic 
acting; especially in the Rossini and Donizetti comic operas, and 
this has given some people in England a wholly new idea of the 
fun and fizz which, quite as much as the aching, solemn longueurs 
of Wagner, are part of opera’. 


FIGURE-HEADS 

‘Imagine nearly a hundred pairs of sightless eyes belonging to 
as many wooden figures, staring straight ahead, never a blink, 
never a movement’, said MICHAEL BOUQUET in a talk in the 
West of England Home Service. ‘The effect is a trifle over- 
powering. Down in the lower hold of the “ Cutty Sark” 
at Greenwich are a hundred or so wooden figure-heads 
from nineteenth-century sailing ships, great and small. 
Outside, up in the sunshine, is the white figure of Burns’s 
“ Nannie ”, looking out towards the passing traffic of 
the London River—a noble figure-head in its rightful 
place. This collection of figure-heads is displayed in the 
lower hold of the old clipper. 

‘ Between the wars a London business man, Mr. L. J. 
Silver Cumber, formed a remarkable private museum 
of maritime treasures in his home at Gravesend. Mr. 
Cumber | pursued his collecting activities under the 
pseudonym of Captain Long John Silver. Several years 
ago with great generosity he presented the entire contents 
of his private museum to the “ Cutty Sark” Preservation 
Society, and the collection of figure-heads became known 
as “ the Silver collection ”. Today, when the glossier sort 
of antique dealer may ask as much as £150 for a figure- 
head, the collection must have a considerable value. It is 
admirably displayed and labelled; and its presence aboard 
the “ Cutty Sark” is a tribute to the imagination and to 
the generosity of the donor, 

‘What sort of figures are they? The cream of the 
collection seems to me to be the figures of nineteenth- 
century heroes and heroines, There is Elizabeth Fry with 
her Bible and her brolly; Garibaldi in his poncho; 


Pr 


Gordon in “his scarlet fez, and a tase a : 
“great and good ” 7th Earl of Shaftesb Mr. Cu: 
Salcombe for some time in the last wat 
figures have West-country associations, T 


noticed figure-heads from schooners built at Salcombe and Kings- 


bridge. Years ago I sailed with a skipper who was always telling 


yarns that began: “ When I was in the “ Rose of Torridge ’ sailing 
to Newfoundland . . .”. There in the “ Cutty Sark” is the neat 
head-and-shoulders " figure-head of the “Rose of Torridge” 


herself, carved by a local man when that little schooner was 


launched at Bideford in 1875. 

‘ There they all are, down in the cool lower hold of the great 
clipper, where once were packed the chests of fragrant tea from 
the Min River, They are out of the wind and the spray, motion- 
less and still, after voyaging and shipwrecks of long ago ’. 


FACE TO FACE WITH EDITH SITWELL 
Interviewing Dame Edith Sitwell on B.B.C, Television in the 
programme ‘ Face to Face ’ JOHN FREEMAN began: 

‘Dame Edith, the world outside your own circle of friends 
tends to think of you as being remote, eccentric, forbidding and 
rather dangerous. Now, perhaps that’s a false impression, and I 
want you to tell me, face to face, what sort of person you really 
are. First your appearance, which everybody knows. Why did you 
devise the very personal style of clothes that you wear so often? 

Dame Edith: Because I can’t wear fashionable clothes. You 


. see, I’m a throw-back to remote ancestors of mine, and I really 


would look so extraordinary if I wore coats and skirts. I would 
be followed for miles, and people would doubt the existence of 
the Almighty if they saw me looking like that. 

Freeman: But is the style that you do wear intended to suggest 
any particular period? 

Dame Edith: No, it comes naturally. You see, I’m descended 


from the most queer and remote sources. On one side, my 


maternal grandmother is descended straight from the Red Rose 
Plantagenets, the Dukes of Beaufort—my grandmother was the 
daughter of the Duke of Beaufort of her time—and on another 
side I’m descended from an errand boy who walked barefoot from 
Leeds to London, and built up a large fortune. Well, I’m 
extremely proud of his having walked barefoot from Leeds. I think 
it’s magnificent, and that persistence and grandeur I’m extremely 
proud of. His niece was the woman who was known as the wicked 


Lady Conyngham, who was my great-great-grandmother, and — 


who was so wicked that she stopped the flogging in women’s 
prisons and was going to stop the flogging in men’s prisons and in 
the Army and Navy, but George IV died, and so this wicked 
woman was left to her own devices, having only prevented the 
flogging in women’s prisons. But I’m proud of that particular thing. 

Freeman: Well now, tell me abe your life today. Where do 
you live, for instance? - 

Dame Edith: I live with my ice ee Osbert, at 
Renishaw, in Derbyshire, which is my family home; and for part 
of the year I go with him to his Italian home, which is Castello 
di Montegufoni, which is an extremely»romantic house, between 
Florence and Siena. : 

Freeman: And is it a big, grand house fike Renishaw? 

Dame Edith: It is, and it belongs to various dates. The tower 
in it and the great castle wall were built by the’Dukes of Athens, 
the Acciaiuolis, in eleven hundred and something—I always forget 


- the exact date—when the Dukes of Athens were thrown out of 


Athens by the Turks, and they came to Montegufoni, where they 
were not always very hospitable, because if people came out from 
Florence whom they didn’t want to see they just threw boiling 
oil on them from the castle walls. 


Freeman: What are your own pelea hobbies and relaxa- 


tions when you’re not working? 
Dame Edith: Reading, listening to music, and silence. 


Freeman: Do you like the country better than the town? 
_ Dame Edith: Oh, yes. 


Freeman: What in Particular do you like about the countieel 


Dame Editht The quict. And not being bothered by silly — 


questions. 


- or do you have to sit and wait for. inspiration to come upon you? — en 


_ one is obliged to do that. < aes =< 


_ unworthy love of God, and certainly a grea 
_ And to be an artist is a te ly painful 


course the fire is always fi 


e is a 2 lovely gilt ye % , 
_ from the barque “ Eagle” built at Bristol over a century ago. I 


Sat If you Mee to turn ton music in a | mome 
it be to Stravinsky?” 
eg ses No. I suppose that it would = to 


ees 


cent Tell me a “Tied now riers aes way, in Peas, you = 
work. Do you, for instance, write your poetry at regular hours, — 


Dame Edith: Oh, I sit and wait for i sss gece Bi < course 


Freeman: Do you work, in fete a certain. ‘number cae “hou 
every day, or does waiting for i inspiration mean that you ofte ae 
for weeks without working? 1G ig Re ee 2 ae 

Dame Edith: No, it doesn’ t mean that, Because it means. wate 
if I haven’t an inspiration, t then Iam producing ¢ a ‘poet's t notsbook 
—quotations from what various poets, various painters, and — 
various musicians have said poo the eRe which will cast some sine s 
reflection on poetry. Bat PN = a 

Freeman: So that you do ‘your work 2 at ‘regular hours, even 


if not poetry? * ce eee 


Dame Edith: Indeed, yes. eee “pale Pepe 

Freeman: Do you type your own writings, 0 or do pi u dictate, 
or write inlonghand? 

Dame Edith: I write them myself, and send them to be wyped 
afterwards. 

Freeman: Do you tevise your Sack many times? — ae aa er 

Dame Edith: Oh, yes. When I write poetry I will sometimes heya 
have almost a whole notebook full of quite a short perak ey 
taining many drafts. ae 

Freeman: Does it strike you a as odd that your one generation - 


-should produce three writers of such distinction as you =e your i 


two brothers? 

Dame Edith: Well, we are re descended Sallancratty from seeceat 
people. We’re descended collaterally from the Herberts, and Lord — 
Herbert of Cherbury is a greatly underrated poet. He has written a z 


‘some wonderful poetry, and there is one poem which is called — 


“Innumerable Beauties ”. It is about a girl with very fair hair, 
and it might have been. written by my brother Sacheverell. — une 
‘Freeman: Do you think that any of you would have had the > 
careers you have had if it hadn’t been for your extraordinary child 
hood? Did it help you in the long run? © 
Dame Edith: I think it came partly from my father’s queer — 3 
intellectuality and coldness, and from my mother’s wild fire, 
passion, and impossible temper. =—7 
Freeman: All your professional life, I have the feeling that.» ©. 
you particularly, but your brothers as well, have been campaign- ow 
ing, you’ve been crusading, either against something or for aan 
something. Now, what has the campaign been against? gen MSA 
Dame Edith: Always for something. Bey ap a 


. Fath 


_ Freeman: Well, what has it been for, then? 

Dame Edith: For any kind of new, great work which oA 3 
coming along. I mean we have, after all, found and helped a good — 
many great artists in various arts. We really have, you Oe And — oe 
against Sueltys against injustice, against prea iS 


violent spring. I am a Ne ide fire Iam. ‘all Abe ” Dame v 
what is that great fire. What is the pte thing \ which all 
has been trying to break out of you? 

Dame Edith: The great Aire. 3 suppose, ‘is 


a 


imeha only of an x 


=< —)* 7°" > 7 U's vee ik 
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A photograph of Stonehenge, taken last month, showing the trilithon (centre) and an upright stone and lintel of the outer circle (left) which have 
been re-erected 


UST over a year ago I was at Stonehenge to witness 

the final stages of the most spectacular archaeological 

operation ever conducted in Britain—the restoration of five 

of the stones which had fallen during the last century and 
a half. This work of restoration was the culminating point in a 
programme of research and excavation that we have been carry- 
ing out there during the last ten years, 


Latest Estimate of Date 

One of our main problems has been to discover just when the 
great stones of Stonehenge were put up; and a few days ago the 
British Museum published the latest estimate of this date, based 
on the analysis of tools of red deer antler which were used in the 
erection of the stones. The date of these antler tools has been 
found by measuring their content of radioactive carbon, This 
substance is present in all living matter in a minute but constant 
proportion. But as soon as the specimen dies its radioactivity 
begins to decrease at a known rate, so that it is possible, by com- 
paring the radioactivity of an ancient specimen with that of 
modern living material, to determine approximately how long ago 
it died. 

Unfortunately this test does not give a precise date, and the 
results have to be expressed in terms of probabilities, For Stone- 
henge, the odds are about two to one that the stones were put up 
between 1850 B.c. and 1550 B.c.; and about twenty to one that the 
date lies in the wider range of 2000-1400 B.c. On archaeological 
grounds the most probable date is around 1550 B.c.; and there is 
clearly no need to revise this estimate in the light of the recent 
tests. This date, however, belongs to a late stage in the history 
of Stonehenge, for our recent excavations have shown that its 
building was not a single process, We can now divide it into three 
separate periods, spread over about 400 years, from the eighteenth 
to. the fifteenth century before Christ—the time when neolithic, 
stone-using communities in western Europe were gradually being 
transformed by the discovery of the new metals, gold, copper, 
and bronze. 

In its earliest form, in the eighteenth century before Christ, 


Stonehenge seems to have been an open-air sanctuary, surrounded 
by a circular bank and ditch about 100 metres across. Just inside 
the bank was a ring of fifty-six pits in the ground, each about a 
metre deep and a little more than a metre wide. These pits must 
have been used in some kind of religious or magical ceremony, 
though it is impossible today to learn anything of its details. 
Many of them contain deposits of burnt human bones, But it is 
clear that they were not intended primarily as graves, since .in 
most cases the pits had already been filled up before the bones 
were buried. 

This earliest sanctuary at Stonehenge is not unique. A few 
others like it, though smaller in size, have been found elsewhere 
in Britain—near Oxford, for instance, and in Scotland near 
Edinburgh. In all of them the main feature is a ring of pits. 

After this earliest monument had been in use for 100 years, 
or perhaps a little more, it was remodelled, some time during 
the seventeenth century before Christ, by adding in the centre two 
concentric circles of upright stones. The inner circle was about 
twenty-three metres in diameter and the stones of the outer one 
were two metres further out. Most of these stones were about 
the size and height of a inan, but a few were much taller, and these 
were probably set up on the north-east side of the circle, where the 
entrance was marked by additional stones on the inside. We know 
now that this double circle was never finished. Only about three- 
quarters of its stones were actually set up; and before even the 
holes for the remainder had been dug, the whole monument was 
dismantled to make way for something new. 


Earliest Stone Circle 

The most unusual thing about this earliest stone circle at 
Stonehenge is the origin of the stones themselves, They were in 
fact some of the same stones which we can still see there today, 
though now arranged in quite a different way. They are called 
the bluestones, because most of them are blue in colour, These 
stones are composed of several kinds of igneous rock—dolerites, 
rhyolites, and at least two varieties of volcanic ash. Rocks of this 
kind do not occur naturally anywhere in the neighbourhood of 
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Stonehenge, and it has been recognized for many years that they 
must have been brought there from a long distance away. By 
matching samples of the Stonehenge stones with reference-col- 
lections of rock specimens, it has been possible to identify their 
exact origin: a small area in the mountains of South Wales. 

The distance over which they must have travelled—probably 
for most of the way on boats or rafts—is about 350 kilomeires, 
or about the same as the distance from London to Paris. Even 
today, to carry more than sixty stones, each several tons in weight, 
for such a distance would be difficult enough. That it was done 
successfully in prehistoric times, with only the simplest equipment, 
shows that even at this early date Stonehenge must have been a 
place pf special importance and sanctity, to have received such 
exceptional treatment. 

The finding of the double circle of holes, in which these stones 
were set up when 
they first arrived at 
Stonehenge, is one 
of the most im- 
portant and unex- 
pected results of 
our recent excava- 
tions. And we have 
been able to show, 
too, that the 
entrance of this 
double circle was 
deliberately made 
to point towards 
the sunrise at the 
summer solstice, 
the longest day of 
the year. We do 
not know how long 
this circle remained 
standing; but it 
probably was not 
for long, as it 
was still unfinished 
when its stones 
were pulled out of 
their holes, in order 
to make way for 
the even more re- 
markable monument, the remains of which we can still see today. 

This great structure, which is unlike anything else in Europe, 

was built of large blocks of sandstone, which were dragged to 
Stonehenge from more than thirty kilometres away, and then, 
before they were set up, dressed to shape by pounding their 
surfaces with heavy stone hammers. The largest block is nine 
metres long, and weighs nearly fifty tons. The stones were set up 
in a circle of thirty pillars, about thirty metres across, with a 
group of five pairs of even larger pillars inside it, arranged in the 
form of a horseshoe with its open end facing the rising sun at 
midsummer. All these pillars supported great stone lintels on 
their tops. 
_ Within this horseshoe some of the bluestones were then erected 
in an oval; and the builders evidently intended to put the rest of 
them in two more circles outside the circle of sandstone pillars. 
The holes for these two extra circles were dug; but for some 
reason the plan was abandoned before any stonés were erected in 
them, Instead, all the bluestones were finally arranged in a circle 
and a horseshoe, as we see them today, their plan echoing the 
plan of the larger sandstone blocks. 

During the restoration of some of the fallen. stones last year 
we were able to see more clearly than before how these great 
stones were put up. A hole was dug in the ground, with one 
sloping side, and a row of wooden stakes opposite it, to protect 
the edge of the hole from being crushed by the foot of the stone 
as it was raised. The stone, lying flat, was then pushed up to the 
hole on rollers and tipped in, so that it came to rest in a leaning 
position. It would then be gradually levered up, a few centimetres 
at a time, with long timbers, until it was nearly upright. Finally, 
ropes would be tied to the top, and the stone would be pulled 
into a vertical position by gangs of men all hauling together. 


Sunrise at Stonehenge at the summer solstice 
Photographs: Crown copyright reserved 
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How the great stone lintels were raised to the tops of the 
uprights we cannot be entirely sure; but it clearly was not done 
by any method which involved a scaffolding of posts set in the 
ground, because we have not found the holes for these posts. Most 
probably the lintel would be lifted off the ground with levers and 
supported temporarily on wooden blocks. Longer lengths of timber 
would then be laid around and under the stone, and built up in 
layers to just beneath it. Then the weight of the stone would be 
transferred to this timber framework, and the whole process 
repeated. In this way the lintel could be raised by stages, without 
any necessity for digging holes to support the woodwork. 

We can be sure, in any case, that a great deal of wood was 
used in moving and erecting the stones of Stonehenge. All this 
timber would have been cut and trimmed with axes of stone or 
bronze: and on some of the stone we have found smoothly 
polished places, 
where these axes 
were sharpened. 
We have tried to 
find out if they 
were bronze axes 
by taking small 
samples of the 
polished stone and 
analysing it in the 
hope that traces of 
copper or tin 
might still be pre- 
sent, Unfortunately 
the results of these 
tests were negative. 
However, we do 
have evidence, of 
another kind, that 
bronze axes were 
in use when Stone- 
henge was built. 
Some years ago 
we found that re- 
presentations of 
weapons had been 
- carved on some of 
the stones. These 
carvings have not 
been cut with chisels, because the rock is so hard that it would 
at once blunt the edge of bronze tools. They have been made 
instead by hammering the stone with small stone hammers, and so 
gradually marking out the shape of the weapon. 

These carvings are not arranged in any significant way, and 
we must suppose that they are a kind of votive offering. Most of 
them are of bronze axe-heads, of a kind which were made in 
Britain between the sixteenth and the fourteenth centuries before 
Christ. But there is one carving of a dagger, which cannot be 
matched among any weapons from Britain or indeed from Europe 
north of the Alps. To find daggers like this we have to go to 
Greece, to the shaft graves of Mycenae, the legendary home of 
Agamemnon. This link between Britain and the Mediterranean in 
the sixteenth century before Christ is not as unlikely as it sounds, 
All round Stonehenge there are richly furnished graves of Bronze 
Age chieftains; and from many of them have come objects of 
gold and amber and bronze, which resemble closely things found 
in graves of the same period in Europe. Some of these similarities 


point to contacts with Brittany, and with the early centres of _ 


metal-working in South Germany and Bohemia. But others point 
equally strongly direct to Crete and Greece, and especially to 
Mycenae itself. So it is not entirely fantastic to suggest that the 
architect of Stonehenge was himself a man familiar with the 
Minoan and Mycenaean palaces of the Mediterranean world; and 
that the dagger carved on its stones is, as it were, his signature. 

Of the real purpose of Stonehenge we know very little. We 
have been able to discover something of when and how it was 
put up, and by whom. But to.the questions ‘ Why was it done? 


What was it for? ’, archaeology returns no certain answers. We 
stand here at the frontier of knowledge, beyond which, as yet, _ 
’ we cannot see.—English Service for Europe eae 
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Painting 


SHE decisive character of the Queen of Hearts in Alice 
_ in Wonderland was nowhere exhibited to better effect 
_ than in consigning to instant execution.the three gar- 
_deners whom she discovered converting white roses into 
, au ones by painting them. Today the march of applied science 
would make such a forthright attitude out of date. In the State 
_ of Colorado, commercial carnation growers produce about 200 
_ million blooms a year. A few years ago the principal wholesale 
florist there, handling about a quarter of the total crop, used to 
buy 20 million white carnations and 30 ‘million coloured ones. 
_ Today, the~same firm buys 30 million white blooms and only 
_ 20 million coloured, and within the next five years they expect 

to ask the growers for only 10 million coloured flowers in every 

50 million carnations they handle. . 


Tickled Pink ioe eye : 

‘The reason for this is that, in spite of the atitrary views of the 
Queen about the rose trees round her croquet lawn, the people 
-who buy coloured carnations in the United States prefer white 

- flowers dyed to comparable colours produced by: nature. To quote 
from a current American technical journal: 
The extra benefits of dyed flowers, especially carnations, are 
gradually causing a revolution in the cut flower industry. . 

~The reason: the pinks are pinker, the yellows yellower, some 
other colours richer or deeper, ‘when they are from dyes. And 

~ some effects can be created which no geneticist can yet match. 

This is all being brought about by science. 

One of the pioneer workers in this field is . R. Clopton, a 
chemist at the University of Colorado. His approach is not so 
crude as that of the Queen’ s gardeners, or of those people who 


decorate bunches of twigs at Christmas time by dipping them | 


in aluminium paint. Dr. Clopton’s basic principle is to use a 
water-soluble dye and cause the cut flowers to draw it up their 
stems so that it eventually arrives at the petals. It could almost 
be argued that the procedure is not dyeing at all, but little more 
than the operation of a biological process. For example, i in Britain 
during the last war when eggs and butter were hard to come by, 
and carrots were recommended as an alternative source of vitamin- 
A activity, occasional cases of a condition known as carotinaemia 
were encountered. The symptom of this complaint, if such it 
may be called, was a general yellowing of the whole countenance, 
due to the deposition under the skin of the yellow pigment, 
“carotene. It arose from an over-indulgence in carrots. Be that as 
it may, the conversion of white carnations into coloured ones, 
besides calling for chemical knowledge, demands some consider- 
~ able understanding of the principles of biology. — 


How Dr. Clopitoi Dyes 

The customary dyes for colouring veces material—so-called 
vital stains—possess a positive electric charge and consequently 
become attached to negatively charged surfaces. The chemical 
approach to the dyéing of flowers would, therefore, be to use 
_ these.. But in the biological environment of the still-living car- 
nation all that happens when such a positively charged pigment 
is used is to produce, as an end- result, a white blossom with a 
coloured stem or—if much dye is employed—to obtain a car- 
nation with some of its leaves stained as well. The solution to 
the problem reached by Dr. Clopton, and accompanied by such 
remarkable economic and artistic results, was to use not posi- 
tively charged but negatively charged dyes. With these he has 
_ found that when the plant sucks up water with the colours dis- 
- solved in it to replace what it is losing by evaporation from its 
_ petals, the dyes pass right on through the stem and eventually 
_ reach the outermost fringes of the blossom where they remain in 

" the conducting vessels of the petals. 


the Lily | 
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Dr. Clopton admits that the colour is not evenly spread exactly 
as it is in nature but lies in the fine veins of the plant. This, how- 
ever, can be claimed as every bit as attractive as the natural 
arrangement. Indeed, he can do things to which nature cannot 
hope to aspire. One of his most remarkable and popular achieve- 
ments is a carnation called ‘Fourth of July Special’, It is a 
red-and-white flower in which he has forced a blue dye prefer- 
entially to the edge of the petals. This patriotic arrangement 
succeeds, in the words of the scientific journal in which it is 
described, in ‘ creating a striking red, white, and blue effect’. 

Whatever our views may be about the aesthetic possibilities of 
Dr. Clopton’s work we must not belittle its scientific significance. 
For example, to accomplish the ‘Fourth of July Special’ he 
needed to control not only the passage of the dyes through the 
tissues of the flowers but also the rate of flow of the different 
pigments. This was done by varying the viscosity and the surface 
tension of the solution in which they were dissolved and also by 


choosing dyes possessing chemical structures of the appropriate 


molecular sizes, the whole operation representing a considerable 
scientific feat in applied physics and chemistry. 
It must not be thought that this Alice-in-Wonderland business 


of turning white roses into red ones or, more precisely, of con- 
-verting white carnations into red-white-and-blue ones is purely 


frivolous, or that its importance is solely due to its economic 
impact on the cut-flower business of Colorado. The implications 
of the scientific achievement may be of greater significance than 
at first sight appears. Just in the same way as Dr. Clopton is 


today interesting himself in the factors affecting the combining - 
affinities existing between various dyes and the tissues of car- 


nations, so also, eighty-odd years ago, Paul Ehrlich, working in 


- Berlin, had been impressed by the way that certain dyes attached 


themselves to certain textile fibres and not to others. Although we 
may not altogether appreciate the cosmetic results of Dr. Clop- 
ton’s work on the vegetable materials with which he deals, in 
logic his operations differ little from similar work on, say, fibres 
of the cotton plant by which other chemists develop fast-colour 
textiles. 


From Flowers to Bacteria 

The scientific interest of the problem strikes deep. Ehrlich 
extended his studies from textile fibres to cover the attraction or 
repulsion of different constituents of dead and living tissues to 
various kinds of dyestuffs. At first he used appropriate dyes to 


‘stain different types of cell and tissue different colours, in order 


the better to identify them and elucidate their functions. Then his 
attention was attracted by the way in which dyes of certain groups 
of chemical configuration will stain bacteria but not the surround- 


_ ing tissues of the creatures in whom the bacteria are living. 


Under the microscope the stained slides of tissue preparations, 
with their contrasting colours, are attractive to look at. The 
bacteriologist also can often obtain pure aesthetic enjoyment from 
the brightly coloured appearance of the stained micro- -organisms 
with which he deals. Ehrlich, however, while appreciating the 
dyeing as such, had one of those flashes of inspired common sense 
—of intuition, if you would rather call it so—and conceived the 
supplementary notion that if he could find a dye which would 
colour a bacteria while it was actually inside the animal which 
it was invading he might hamper its activities or perhaps even 
kill it. 

Obviously for this to be of any use the dye, while possessing an 
affinity for the bacteria, would need not to be harmful to the 
host. In the end this was achieved. A blue dye, trypan blue, or a 
red one, trypan red, injected into cattle infected by trypanosomes 
destroyed the organisms. 

Clopton, at the University of Colorado, searching for new 
knowledge but still using his dyes to colour carnations, is extend- 
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. flower petals permeable, so that when 


_ by remaining in the vessels. And who k 


ing his studies to find a way to make 


distribute themselves smoothly rather 


S ‘what the implications | 
of his discoveries will be? Ehrlich, two generations before him, 


chemical substances he used and after 605, only more or less 


chemotherapy. 


Limitless Possibilities 

With Ehrlich’s experience behind fiat asa erecadete there are 
almost limitless possibilities for Dr. Clopton. The conception of 
intravenous cosmetics alone, which he has already established so 
successfully for flowers, might be extended to other species. It is 
perhaps a pity that current taste does not favour yellow for human 
complexions because this colour seems to be so easily and harm- 


_ Plain: &. 
€s his not yet been able to 


_ pursued his ideas by varying here and. there the structure of the hi 


systematic experiments hit on ‘606’ in 1910—the cure for 
‘syphilis and the firm establish ee ie whole pa x of 's 


lessly produced. Apart from carotinaemia some of the anti-. 


malarial drugs, if consumed with sufficient persistence, besides 
discouraging the Anophelese mosquito also make people’s faces 
yellow. But no doubt a comparatively modest research effort 
by one of the great drug houses, or a university laboratory, 


would yield the appropriately modified chemical compound 


capable ‘of changing the yellow to brown and inducing that 
“slightly bronzed’ appearance demanded of the Sones young 
man of fashion. 


Then, again, an immense amount of scientific Lio wiclias is now, 
available relating the precise chemical configuration and electrical 


charge of some specific organic colouring matter to its affinity for 
different types of biological tissue. Although dyed hair is nowa- 


days never mentioned, even tinting is considered in some circles 


to be just a little non-biological. Clearly, then, we can expect 
before too long to be able to ingest an appropriate compound 
which, passing by way of our circulation, will specifically colour 
only our hair. 

If we may expect to use ‘ vital staining’ as a convenient and 


scientific method to dye ourselves, there is no reason why we 


should not use the same procedure to beautify the tissues of the 


and Food has been worried about the increasing number of com- 
plex dyes used for colouring articles-of diet as diverse as chocolate 
Swiss roll and kippers. Indeed so helpless did they feel in face 
of the scientific complexity of the problem that they reversed the 
normal principles of English law, that innocence may be presumed 
unless guilt is proved—which could be interpreted to imply that a 
dye could be considered to be harmless until it was shown to be 
toxic—and decreed that only a selected list of colours officially 
accepted as innocent were permissible in food. But with eggs, for 
example, there is no need for the food manufacturer to add any 
dye at all. He can leave it to the hen. By feeding appropriate 
compounds to her she will lay eggs with yolks of half a dozen 
shades and with whites equally chromatic, 
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Increasing the Life Span of Eigeers 
The study of the affinity of dyes and other chemical substances ie 


for different types of tissues, useful as it is for colouring flowers, is 
of basic scientific interest, as indeed Ehrlich showed. It was for 
an application of this type of study that he..was awarded the 
Nobel Prize in 1908. The studies in Colorado have taken a 
different direction. Side by side with the metamorphosis of white 
flowers into coloured ones, Dr. Clopton has been researching into 
longevity. While the negatively charged pigments travel up the 
stems of his carnations, with them go compounds designed to 


- creatures we eat. Recently, the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries, — 


‘slow down the metabolism of the cells, to keep open the arteries 


of the plants and to protect them against infection, And he — 


has achieved some signal successes: in the unnatural environ- 


ment of their vases he has increased the life span of his flowers 
four-fold. 


Biology is the science of living things; ‘the great discovery of 


modern biology is the recognition of the broad similarity of the 
_ principles governing all living creatures—this in spite of the 


diversity which is, perhaps, their more obvious characteristic. So 
it follows that the principles of biology pea bate to, say, human 
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Ve Sie. according to Shozo Tokunaga, C2’ ante eta ee ae 
Ghosts have no feet. teh ok eae 
How is it, then, at OP Gaisha, o 5 Ses ae 


As snow falls on ‘the ruined castle, 
And I wander there alone, — pe Wy, 
Alone, longing for lost love, 

I suddenly look back, and find 

_ My own steps leave no track behind? . ‘ 
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In Japan, according to Shozo Tokunaga, 
Ghosts have no feet. ai Seah oe 
How is it, then, at midnight, Pee x ep ee 
As snow falls on the ruined castle, at: 
Dark tracks appear on the white ground, 
Accompanying me as I wander all alone, — 
_ As I wander alone, longing : 
For love, for lost love? 


: r as does 
_ Those tracks were never made by feet. I see 
_ The imprint of thumb and fingers, spread — : 
Like a bird’s light fan of claws. a ee 
—Trackless, all my foolish sorrow aiaswanaee ah aGeyet ae 
—*" Tn Japan, ghosts. walk on their hands. >> - | 5 
. ee -- James Kirkue 
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- Decayi yin 


- ROUND the new 
-centre- of 
Coventry there 
A Brisa large belt 
of worn-out property, — 


middle of the nineteenth 
_ century, where thousands 
of people are living in 
rather wretched © sur- 
‘roundings, but they do 
not wish to. move out to 
a new suburb on the 
edge of the city. They 
like living near the 
centre and they want to 
stay amongst their 
friends. Very little has 
_ happened in these areas 
since the end of the war, 


officially designated as 
comprehensive develop- 
ment areas. Eventually 
there should be about 
2,300 new dwellings 
here, but during the last 
fourteen years only fifty- 
four have been built. At 
this rate the schemes will 
take no less than 577 
years to complete. The 
same thing has happened 
elsewhere. Go to Birm-— 
ingham, Wigan, or Liver- ~ 
- pool and you will find the same mean streets and shabby factories 
surrounding a centre which also shows the signs of decay. At the 
same time new development has been spreading outwards, and 
at a rapid pace. It has obviously been quicker, simpler, and 
cheaper to build on virgin soil on the outskirts than to tackle 
immediately the slums and outworn areas round the central core. 
In Coventry for every 140 dwellings built on the outskirts only 
one has been built in the centre. 
_ Two or three years ago the Government realized that something 
had to be done about these areas and started a drive for slum 


An aerial view of the centre of Coventry where only one dwelling has been built for 
every 140 on the outskirts 


nf The outward flow into the countryside’: an esciaple of urban ae at Kidlington, Oxfordshire 


clearance: it is obvious 
by now that the results 
are disappointing, main- 
ly for this reason: the 
unfit houses are usually 
so scattered that when 
you pull them down 
there is no site for 
worth- while develop- 
ment, and as the only 
available accommodation 
for the tenants is in the 
suburbs you are left 
with nothing at all at the 
centre—the social life of 
the area has disappeared 
with the slums. 

In smaller historical 


problem is complicated 
by the need to preserve 
many buildings of archi- 
tectural merit, and there 
is a continual conflict 
between the policies of 
patching up with bogus 
Georgian and of pulling 
down the old buildings 
to cope with traffic con- 
gestion which will prob- 
ably not exist when the 
projected by-pass roads 
are built, While there is 
no comprehensive plan 
anything might happen. 

The speculative builders, who have now overtaken the local 
authorities in the volume of their suburban activities, have fol- 
lowed the same spreading-out policy and have built even fewer 
new dwellings within the towns. It is only the green belts that 
have stemmed their outward flow into the countryside, although 
there is increasing pressure for incursions into the green belt under 


Ackoninis 


the guise of rounding off and filling in the gaps in the villages. 


To appreciate the full significance of these local trends they 


must be seen against the background of past efforts to plan 


nationally and regionally. For many years now, town planners 
have believed that by redistributing 
industry and building new towns 
one could thin out the populations 
in the big cities and give them 
elbow-room to reconstruct their 
older central areas. But though new 
towns have been built, the geo- 
graphical pattern of industry and 
population has not changed much, 
The latest analysis of population 
movements in Britain during the 
years from 1949 to 1957 shows 
that the trends are very much the 
same today as they were for the 
period 1923 to 1937. There has 
been, in fact, a continuous migra- 
tion of people from the north and 
north-west of Great Britain to the 
London and Midland regions, And 
somehow or other the co-ordination 


* The Architects’ Journal’ between the thinning out activity 


towns, like Warwick, the 
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and the rebuilding activity seems to have broken down. There has 
been instead a restless shuffling about, in, and around the conurba- 
tions, while cities themselves have become steadily worse—over- 
crowded with motor cars by day, deserted by peopl after six 
o’clock in the evening and at the weekends. ‘ 

Sixty years ago Ebenezer Howard, the father of the garden-city 
movement, envisaged the time when, the new garden cities spring- 
ing up all over the country, ground values in London would be 
broken and the great bubble would burst. “ For observe ’, he said, 
‘what must inevitably happen, a vast field of employment being 
opened _ outside London, 
unless a corresponding field 
of employment is opened 
within it London must die, 
when the landowners will be 
in a sorry plight ’. ‘ 

‘Unless a corresponding 
field of employment 1s 
opened within it’: those are 
the important words. The 
fact is that the setting up of 
new towns has not reduced 
employment in London. 
Letchworth and Welwyn 
were built but London still 
grew. The new towns are 
being built and London is 
still growing. The fact that 
it is growing more slowly is 
the only straw at which those 
who expected so much from 
Howard’s garden-city policy 
can: clutch. But is this suffi- 
cient result for all the effort 
that is being made? For we 
must remember that the final 
objective of this large-scale 
operation was to have been 
the renewal of existing towns. 
Howard talked explicitly 
about adapting ‘our old 
cities to our newer and higher 
needs’. The opposite has 
happened. Reacting against 
the squalor of the industrial 
town, encouraged by the 
garden-city enthusiasts, aided 
by the motor car, people have 
become house and -family 
conscious but not city and community conscious,-and they are 
escaping to a dream world in the country which starts magnifi- 
cently in a mansion in its own grounds but ends in reality in a 
little semi-detached house with only a few feet between it and 
the next. 

It is largely because of this shift of homes to the expanding 
periphery—while the jobs have stayed in the centre—that we have 
today’s traffic chaos with the motor car threatening to dominate 
rather than serve the urban economy. In Liverpool, Birmingham, 
and, most of all, London the erection of large blocks of offices 
has further aggravated the journey to work and-has set up a new 
pressure: the pressure for urban motorways to bridge the gap 
between home and work. If urban motorways come in a big way 
they might well tear our cities apart irreyocably. This whole 
process has been likened to a cancerous growth. Once started, it 
becomes self-perpetuating without function in the body in which 
it exists. Unchecked, it eventually kills the host body and itself. 

_It can be seen in its later stages more clearly in the sprawling 
cities of the United States. Harrison Salisbury, writing in The 
New York Times recently, described Los Angeles. ‘Here’, he 
said, ‘nestled under a blanket of smog, girdled by bands of 
freeways, its core eviscerated by concrete strips and asphalt 
fields, its circulatory arteries pumping away without focus, lies 
the prototype of Gasopolis, the rubber-wheeled living region 
of the future’. Los Angeles, let me add, has now 5,500,000 
people, 7,000,000 cars, and 500 miles of so-called ‘freeways ’, 
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magnificent. in themselves but playing havoc with the city. 

Will our cities meet the same fate? Professor Gorvic, a planner 
of Detroit, thinks they will if we give the motor car a free run. 
‘While one mourns the American city’, he says, ‘one fears the 
fate of the European one. One senses.a feeling of false security 
among British city planners as they take shelter behind the 
Maginot line of planning legislation and zoning provisions. There 
is too much defence and too little attack’. Broadly speaking, I 
agree with that analysis, 

There seem to be two courses one could follow. The easiest— 
and I do not think we could 
contemplate this for one 
moment—would be to accept 
existing trends, allow the 
scatter outwards, acquiesce in 
the break-up of Cities, 
abandon the green belts, and 
devise a subservient planning 
theory to fit. Some time ago, 
speaking in the Third Pro- 
gramme*, Christopher Tun- 
nard described the sprawling 
urban region which stretches 
600 miles from Portland in 
the State of Maine to Nor- 
folk, Virginia, a region of 
34,000,000 people in which 
all distinctions between town, 
suburbs, and country are be- 
coming blurred. How easy it 
would be to allow the same 
to happen in the region 
stretching from Blackpool to 
Brighton. 

Mr. Tunnard’s view was 
that it was not possible, or 
even necessary, to try to stop 
this process, given a type of 
urban regional _ planning 
which would clothe men’s 
new activities in the land- 
scape with an appropriate 
form. He may be right that 
it is not possible to stop the 
process under the conditions 
of America today, but I can- 
not help feeling that he is 
chasing after chaos and 
attempting to make it look 
decent with a planning theory. The result seems to me to be the 
very opposite of a planned urban region with an enormous wastage 
of past investments in city building and community endeavour. I 
am certain that if the existing cities were comprehensively recon- 
structed this headlong dispersal would not be necessary. 

The alternative policy, then, is to work for a reversal of existing 
trends unafraid of the wider implications. I am convinced that 
the neglect of city centres and their surrounding areas now present 
authorities throughout the country with an opportunity to start a 
great urban renaissance. 

Existing powers under the 1947 Act give the opportunity to 
create areas of comprehensive development in these decaying 
centres, but we need to give to the designers the same power 
as was given to John Nash in London and James Craig in 
Edinburgh. Since the days of the big private landowners not only 
has the land been split up but also the contribution of the pro- 
fessions, Now there are surveyors to deal with the purchases, 
valuations, and exchanges of land, solicitors to interpret the more 
complicated laws, architects to design the buildings on the 
individual sites, engineers to plan and lay out the roads, land- 
scape architects to add the greenery, and, usually last in the 
process, the town planner, who with the aid of some very blunt 
tools—a zoning map and a series of regulations—has the job of © 
trying to co-ordinate the innumerable small-scale design efforts _ 
into something worth while, Of course, it is absolutely x art 
This negative form of control is frustrating to the public, the 
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ments of a Tf "private centerpnaal can secure Pie Seren 
ownerships of land then I think they should be encouraged to 


do so, but usually only the local authority is in a position to — 


~ gather the small bits of land together. Municipal ownership, 
however, does not mean that private enterprise has to be ex- 
cluded. ‘Leasehold control enables private developers to build 


and gives to the local authority stronger powers of enforcement — 


than those under town-planning powers. Enforcement, how- 
ever, can only be regarded as a last resort. The aim must be to 
achieve co-operation between public and private developers and 
their architects so that all feel they are participating in the 


_ creation of an overall design, adding their own more brilliant 


ideas, rather than being dragooned into a rigid master plan. 
_ This involves the preparation of a detailed design which can 
be discussed with all developers and made known to the general 
public for whom it is finally intended. My experience is that 


_ most people will respond: to a real piece: of pean and archi- 


tecture, : : Dais: = 


_A Point of Crisis - 
Urban planning has, I think, caged a - point of. crisis, for 
unless the energies of the builders can be harnessed — to. the 
_ renewal of the older areas at the centre they will probably seek 
to break into the green belts or jump over them into the villages 


and country towns beyond. The green belts will remain firm as 


safeguards against sprawling cities only if development is directed 
inwards rather than outwards. The trouble is that we are faced 


_ with the problem of the decaying centre at a time when financial 


and physical conditions are at their worst. 

In this situation the Government has an instrument of policy, 
which it could use, to launch a nation-wide drive for the renewal 
of these decaying town centres, I am referring to its power 
to grant higher subsidies for particular forms of housing, Sub- 
-sidies are available at present for dwellings to re-house tenants 

_ of slum houses and overspill population as well as for one-bed- 
room flats and bedsitters, The dwellings being built with these 
subsidies are mainly on the outskirts of towns. The reason is 


obvious, The land at the centre is more expensive and, as multi- | 


storey development is usually involved, the costs of construction 
are at least 100 per cent, higher. In addition old property has to 
be demolished, tenants re-housed, streets and services laid out 
anew, and new social facilities previously non-existent provided. 
These extra costs either increase the rents, if economic rents are 
charged, or create a deficit in the housing accounts which has 
to be met from the rates. Most of the present residents of these 
areas are in the lower income group range and the charging of 


economic rents would mean that they would have to leave the 


area in which they had been living. The alternative of meeting a 
large deficit out of the rates is not one that is attractive to 
local authorities whose representatives have to face a rate-con- 
Scious electorate. -— 
Dramatic Ghaner? 

What a dramatic change would be eitecied, however, if the 


Government announced next week that special ‘housing subsidies 


were to be introduced for all comprehensive development areas 


_ approved by the Minister, This would immediately concentrate 


the efforts of local authorities, and I have no doubt that those 
authorities who in the past had failed to do anything about the 
inner areas of their towns would begin to do so immediately. 
Housing policy, as we know, follows subsidy policy. Give four- 
storey development a higher subsidy than three-storey and there 


_ is a switch overnight, The same would happen with urban re- 


-newal. Nor should we forget that the town-planning grants for 
‘comprehensive blighted areas have got lost in the block grant. 
_I think there is a strong case for keeping the grants for blighted 
areas separate, for the losses involved are even greater than for 
blitzed areas. 

‘How would private development fit into this picture? What 


oe has usually happened in the past is that business men have taken 
pact in “a acing only when they could expect a reasonable 


and hice of ‘public entertainment, 


residential belts round city centres was entirely municipal, for it 
might make many people even more anxious to escape from the 
central areas of cities. 

I would favour a partnership femeeh public and private 
enterprise, and I see no reason why private enterprise should 
not share in the subsidies from the government. In Europe it is 
common practice for the government to lend money to private 
developers or housing associations for the construction of dwell- 
ings to let, and at low rates of interest provided the rent levels 


are reasonable. We ought also to examine the role of the building 


societies and of the local authorities as lenders of money for the 
purchase of dwellings. Could a greater proportion of their loans 
be directed towards central urban renewal? 

At the moment the participation of private-development 
agencies in town rebuilding seems to me to be far too haphazard. 
Numerous schemes are submitted for planning approval, but 
one is never sure if any of them will materialize. I would like 
to see these companies taking a more continuing interest in 
the localities affected. Throwing open the redevelopment of a 
city centre to the highest bidder does not seem an extraordinarily 
civilized procedure, for, too often, financial return becomes 
the test of success rather than quality and convenience of 
the design. : 

But to make a success of urban renewal the local authorities 
need help, technical as well as financial, and they need it from 
the highest level of policy making, namely from the Ministry 
of Housing and Local Government, Immediately after the end. 
of the war the Ministry of Town and Country Planning, as it 
was then called, had a vigorous research group which produced 
some outstanding publications, like the Central Areas handbook. 
These helped the authorities immensely in their problems of 
dealing with blitzed reconstruction. That research group was dis- 
banded many years ago, but its help is even more urgently needed 
now. 4 


School and Housing Development Groups 

In contrast the Ministry of Education’s research group was 
given continuing support. The team of architects and quantity 
surveyors has designed and built various types of schools as 
prototypes for investigation of planning, cost, materials, equip- 


ment, and so on. The Ministry thus put itself ahead of those - 


working at the local-authority level and could give guidance 
soundly based on practical experience. The Ministry of Housing 
and Local Government is now setting up a similar development 
group under its Chief Architect on the housing side, but housing 
cannot be divorced from town planning, and I would like to see 
the new housing development group paralleled by or united with 
a similar team on the town-planning side which would take an 


actual town like Warwick or Burnley and, in collaboration with . 


the local authority concerned, get to grips with all the technical, 
administrative, financial, and legal difficulties involved. Out of 
their activities would arise a series of principles which would 
enable the Ministry to decide policy and give to local authorities 
authoritative practical guidance. 

It would, however, be some time before the results of such 
research became available. Meanwhile there would be no better 
gesture of willingness to help on the part of the Government than 
an announcement that it is prepared to pay adequate subsidies 
and grants for development in comprehensive areas, I am sure 
that would mean a great deal to the people living in the areas and 
to the cities of which they form part.—Third Programme 


The Reconstruction of Iraq: 1950-1957 is the title of No. 6 in the 
Foreign Policy Research Institute Series published for the University 
of Pennsylvania by Stevens and Sons (35s.). The author is Dr. 
Fahim I. Qubain. 

* * * 


Canvey Island: The History of a Marshland Community by Basil 
E. Cracknell has been published by the Leicester University Press 
(12s.) as Occasional Paper No. 12 for the University’s Department 
of English Local History. 
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‘By J. a: JOLOWICZ 


T is a general principle of the tame of Bpiiagts that, ordi- 
narily, a plaintiff who is injured by the defendant’s wrong- 
doing should receive compensation by way of damages which 
is as nearly as possible equal in value to his loss. Damages 
should, so far as money can, restore the plaintiff to the position in 
which he would have stood had it not been for: the defendant’s 
wrongdoing. Exceptional cases apart, damages are not given as a 
punishment for the defendant and they are certainly not given as 
a reward for the plaintiff. They should compensate and eee 
should do no more. 
This is a well recognized mae and one of long Sandan’ 


- but its application in one particular kind of situation has recently 


brought to light a question of some difficulty which engaged the 
attention both of the House of Lords in the case of British Trans- 
port Commission vy. Gourley! and, ey: of cat Law 


_ Reform Committee. 


Weedon Rail Disaster Claim 

Mr. Gourley, the plaintiff in-the case decided by the House of 
Lords, was an eminent civil engineer who was seriously injured 
in the Weedon rail disaster in 1951. He sued the British Transport 
Commission and the Commission admitted its liability for the 
accident. At the same time, however, it raised an important point 


We concerning the damages to which Mr. Gourley was entitled. 


One of the consequences of his injuries was that Mr. Gourley 
was prevented for a considerable period from carrying on with his 
work and accordingly he claimed, as he was entitled to do, for 
what lawyers generally call ‘loss of earnings’. 
of course, in addition to the claim for the pain and suffering 
caused to Mr. Gourley by the accident and for which he was 
awarded £9,000. Mr. Gourley satisfied the court that during the 
period in question he would have earned nearly £38,000 and he 
claimed to recover this sum from the Commission. Out of this 
£38,000 however, had he actually earned it, Mr. Gourley would 
have paid more than £31,000 to the Inland Revenue in income 
tax and surtax. He would have retained less than £7,000 for his 
own use, and the British Transport Commission contended, there- 
fore, that if they paid Mr. Gourley this sum as damages he would 
be fully compensated for his loss. 

- Neither the High Court Judge who tried the case at first in- 


‘stance, nor the Court of Appeal was in a position to. accept the 


Commission’s contention, since there was existing authority” which 
compelled them to reject it. The House of Lords, however, was 
free to disregard this authority and, with one dissentient?, the | 
House held that the Commission’s contention was correct. Mr. - 
Gourley was entitled only to such damages as would represent — 
the amount he would have retained out of his actual earnings after. 
payment of tax. To disregard the tax element today, it was said,. 
would be to act in a manner out of touch with reality, and Mr. 
Gourley would receive: the full compensation to which he was 


entitled if he was paid a sum equal to the amount of his caraings 


after paying tax. « 


* 


Damages Free of Tax 


This” decision rests essentially on the basis that the darrages 
awarded to Mr. Gourley would not themselves be taxed in his 
hands. If Mr. Gourley had had to pay tax on the damages he 
received, it would have been wrong to have calculated those 
damages so as to take into account the tax he would have paid on 
his earnings, for this would have been equivalent to taxing him 
twice over. The House of Lords, however, was relieved of the task _ 
of investigating the law governing the taxation of damages, be- 
cause counsel in the case, no doubt quite properly, agreed at the 


‘outset that Mr. _Gourley’s damages would be retained by him free 


of tax. But it is by no means always the case that damages are 


Damages: and Income 


quences. 


-1958,4 but owing to the diversity of views taken by the various — 


This claim was, - 


- damages to which he is ee 
| 7 1956] A.C. 185. * Fairholme v. Firch & Brown Lid. 1933) 149 L, T, 3325 Billingham v. Hughes nee 1K. B, 643, 


to 


<t 


_ 


poi | 
had the result that none of fair. Lorthips er occasion to: inquire bis 
why the damages should be ae of tax. This had serious ‘conse- abe 


We may say, then, that since Gourley’ case the law . 


and will retain those: damages free of tax, they must be so calcu- alergne 
lated as to take into account the tax he would. have paid had the 

income in fact been earned. At first sight this may seem ae fv 
and straightforward, but the decision in Gourley’s case gave rise 
to a good deal of adverse criticism, as a result of which the Lord : 
Chancellor invited the Law Reform Committee to investigate. and? "0 
report on the law. The Committee published i its report in August ow 


members it was unable to make any recommendations. _ 
Perhaps the chief criticism made of Gourley’s case was that its — 
effect is to confer a benefit upon the defendant, or upon his 
insurance company if he has one. Take Gourley’s case ‘itself. 
Mr. Gourley was prevented by his injuries from earning nearly 
£38,000, but, because of the high rate of taxation to which he 


was subject, the British Transport Commission, ‘who were respon- 


sible for his injuries, had only to pay less than £7,000. Mr. ive | 


-Gourley’s liability to tax saved them over £31,000. To this argu- 


ment the House of Lords and nine of the fifteen members of | 

the Law Reform Committee reply that Mr. Gourley’s real loss, in 

view of his tax liabilities, amounted to less than £7,000, and this 

the Commission had been ordered to pay. To have awarded Mr. 
Gourley any more would have been to over-compensate him for 

his loss, and this would be contrary to the general principles of | 

the law. As the report itself says, these nine members of the Law # sin 
Reform Committee ‘ cannot see why it should be thought right to. 
amend the law so that a plaintiff who has been deprived of the 
prospect of receiving some £37,000 and paying away some 
£30,000 of it in tax should instead be eas #37000. free of any 


obligation to pay any of it avy fa fax’. D7 LINO = 


Law Reform Committee's Views * > oi eee 
This answer is an attractive one, but it did not ot appeal to the; : - 
“remaining six members of the Committee. Of these six, three : 
thought that the plaintiff. in cases like Gourley’ s should be allowed _ 
to retain the whole of his. damages and that these should be paid ‘ 
in full without regard to tax. The other three also. thought that 
the defendant should have to pay the full amount of the aero Pes 7% 
gross loss, but they thought that the damages so paid should be lie 
taxable in the plaintiff’s hands. ‘With great respect to the Game ot 
of Lords and to the nine members of the Law Reform Committee, 3 


a 
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it seems to me ue the correct solution to mak ; os 


to man claims as his: = =i ma’ 
capital—no question of tax can arise 
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eement. Pics: aes 
for your Floss pes ae income, will them- 
your income and. will be taxable in your 
not, therefore, fulfil ane conditions for the 


\ 


of your ship you will recover from me Bo. value. The Fe 
itself, being capital asset, is not taxab le in your hands and the 
damages. for its loss, being damages for a ‘capital loss, will not be 
Mey taxable either. But here too, though the damages are not taxable, 


__we are still not ina Gourley situation, This time the damages are 


pp aner awarded for loss of taxable income. __ 

es ae It can be seen, therefore, that the Gounley. situation, which con- 
“ies sists in the award of tax-free damages for the loss of taxable. 
income, does not conform to the general law, and it is important 
a . _ to consider just how a Gourley situation can come into existence. 


‘ie 


This question was not considered ‘by the House of Lords in 
a  Gourley’s case itself, largely, as I believe, because of counsel’s 
agreement that the damages i in that case would be free of tax. I do 
- not know why it was not considered by the Law Reform Com- 
: mittee, but the difference between the ‘two minority views con- 
% pete tained in the Committee’s report does ‘throw a good deal of light 
sto upon th the question. oe 
de - The three members of the Committee who ‘thought that the law 
laid down in Gourley’s case should be so altered as to make the 
_ defendant liable for the gross amount of the plaintiff's loss of 
earnings, while still allowing the plaintiff to retain his damages 
free of tax, founded themselves chiefly on the proposition that the 
rade damages are not truly awarded for loss of income at all. In their 
-_-view, though it may be convenient to speak of ‘ loss of earnings ’, 
ue the damages are ‘really awarded for the loss of a capital asset 
: os which may be called ‘earning capacity’. ‘Where a man suffers 
personal injury and is prevented from working, whether tem- 
bere eealy or permanently, these three members of the Committee 
consider that his loss is in the nature of a loss of capital. On this 
3 _ basis, tax is wholly irrelevant, whether it i 


\ 


t is the amount of the 
_ damages which is in question or whether it is the Plaintiff's liability 
_ to account to the Inland Revenue authorities. 
~ Taxable and Not Taxable Seen. 

Three other members of the Committee iiss took the view that 
oe the defendant should have to pay the gross amount of the plain- - 
tiff’s loss, but they thought that the 
oe required to pay tax on the damages he received. In their opinion 

_ the damages are awarded for a loss of income and therefore, on 


; I am not, for the present, concerned with the question which 
of these two views is correct, but I do suggest that one or other of 

_ them must be. It is, surely, axiomatic that a loss is either the loss 
of taxable income or else it is not. Yet Gourley’s case, and the 
by the nine members of the Law Reform Committee 
that decision, depends upon holding that the loss is 


Be: e ch is at the same time both taxable and not 
-}? s case applies because the plaintiff has lost tax- 
anes ind is awarded damages which are not taxable. And 


as ask why the damages are not taxable we find that it is 
ing are awarded fora loss of te 4 

i, inadvertently ma ar 
ot who reject th ea th 


lear r by the twelve mem- 


‘compensation : a man receives because his ‘bility t to earn a Tee ea - 


plaintiff should then be 


man the ordinary principles, should be taxable in the plaintiff’s hands. _ 
it 


it the damages should - 


: rs 1931 Ss. C. 156. * Beachy. Reed eluted Cases [1956] 1 Ww. L.R. 807. *Final Report. June 1955. Cmd. 9474, 


_ has been wrongfully destroyed or crippled’. Yet the decision in 
- Gourley’s case, that the damages must be reduced by the tax the — se 
plaintiff would have paid, depends on holding that what he has 


lost is taxable income. Otherwise there could be no reason what- 


ever for taking i income tax into account in assessing the damages 
he should receive. 

Gourley’s case, therefore, is Fijeetionbie in principle because 
it rests upon a self-contradictory basis. It is also objectionable, in — 
_ the opinion of a number of people, upon more immediately prac- 
tical grounds. The decision requires a calculation to be made of 
_ the tax a plaintiff would have paid had he in fact continued to 
earn, and this, by hypothesis, he has not done. It may be easy 
enough to do this where the period of incapacity has already ended 
when the calculation comes to be made, but to discover the appro- 
priate rate of taxation to apply where the plaintiff is incapacitated 
for an indefinite period and, perhaps, has private means of his 
own, is far from easy. Though the House of Lords in Gourley’s 


_ case itself stated that mathematical accuracy need not, and indeed 


cannot, be achieved, it is necessary, in order to do justice, that the — 
calculations be as accurate as possible. 

But how can one know what rate of taxation will apply to a 
particular plaintiff in the future? Not only is there the possibility 
of an alteration in the standard rate of tax, but the plaintiff’s own 
position may change. It has, for example, already been held that 
where a man declares his future intention of parting with much 
of his private capital under various trusts, so as to reduce his 
income and his rate of taxation, this is a matter which must be 
_ taken into account in applying Gourley’s case®. Or suppose that the 
victim of an accident is a foreign visitor resident abroad. It will 


be necessary to discover the rate at which he pays tax in his own 


country in order to assess the damages to which he is entitled here. 


The Trouble with Gourley’s Case ; 3 

Mere difficulty of decision is not, of itself, sufficient reason for 
interfering with an otherwise satisfactory rule of law. The trouble 
with Gourley’s case, however, is that it is bound to make the 
settlement of accident claims out of court more difficult. Cases . 
are often fought on the question of damages alone, not of liability, 
and the introduction of so complicating a factor as the plaintiff’s 
liability to tax may well cause negotiations for a settlement to. 
break down. This can benefit no one but the lawyers. But even 
this could be tolerated if legal principle demanded that Gourley’s 
case be applied in the interests of justice. Principle may well be 
more important than convenience, but, as I hope I may have 
demonstrated, Gourley’s case involves a contradiction i in itself and 
cannot be justified as a matter of principle. It seems clear that 
one of the two remaining solutions should be adopted. 

In one class of case to which the Gourley decision has been 


- applied—the wrongful dismissal of an employee without notice— 


the solution had already been suggested, by the Royal Commission 
on the Taxation of Profits and Income’, before Gourley’s case 
came before the House of Lords. In this class of case the damages — 
to which the employee is entitled are calculated by reference to 
- the wages or salary he would have earned if he had been allowed 
to work out his period of notice. Nevertheless, it has been held by 
the courts in tax cases that the damages are awarded for a capital 
loss. It is said that the employee has lost his ‘ office ’, that is, his 
position as an employee, and that this is a capital, not an income, 
loss. It is, indeed, because of the decision that the loss in these 
cases is a loss of capital and that the damages are therefore not 
subject to tax that Gourley’s case can be applied. The Royal 
Commission on Taxation, however, disagreed with the view taken 
by the courts that wrongful dismissal involves a capital loss, They 
preferred the view that the damages are awarded for the loss of 
the income the employee would have earned had he been allowed 
to work out his period of notice, and accordingly they recom- 
mended. that i in these cases the damages should be made subject 
. (continued on page 1026) 
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B.B.C. NEWS 
HEADLINES 


June 3-9 


Wednesday, June 3 
The printing unions refuse to allow their 
members to be employed on a day-to-day 
basis as proposed by the Federation of 
Master Printers and say they will treat 
such terms of employment as a ‘fock- 
out’ 

Whe Trades Union Congress is to be rey 
to intervene in the ship-building dispute 
at Birkenhead about the marking of steel 
plates 

President Eisenhower says that there should 
be some clear agreement safeguarding 
Western rights in Berlin, to justify a 
* summit ” conference 


Thursday, June 4 


The Home Secretary tells the Commons 
that he will be glad to receive an all-party 
deputation to discuss racial problems, but 
does not consider a special inquiry to be 
necessary at present 

Minister of Labour discusses dispute in 
printing industry with his Chief Indus- 
trial Commissioner 


Friday, June 5 


Dr. Adenauer decides to withdraw as a 
candidate for the Federal German Presi- 
dency and to stay on as Chancellor 

Whe Burnham Committee agrees provision- 
ally to am increase of four-and-a-half 
per cent. in teachers’ salaries 

‘Lhe British Transport Commission puts 
forward revised proposals for dearer 
season tickets and the abolition of cheap 
early morning fares 


Saturday, June 6 


Little progress is reported at the end of the 
fourth week of the Foreign Ministers’ 
conference in Geneva 

Whe National Union of Teachers accepts 
the Burnham Committee’s proposals for 
higher ‘salaries 

Princess Margaret arrives in Lisbon for a 
six-day visit to Portugal 


Sunday, June 7 


T'wo members of the British expedition to 
Ama Dablam in the Himalayas are re= 
ported to have been killed 


Monday, June 8 


‘The Russian official spokesman in Geneva 
says that the conference is ‘nearing the 
accomplishment of its work’ 

The United States Post Office makes its 
first successful delivery of mail by guided 
missile 

England wins the first Test match against 
India at Nottingham by an innings and 
‘59 runs 


Tuesday, June 9 


Three Western Foreign Ministers meet in 
Geneva and are reported to have dis- 
cussed. General de Gaulle’s demands 
about control over nuclear weapons in 
France 

Labour M.P. introduces in the House of 
Commons a Bill to nationalize The-Times 

The United States Navy’s first nuclear sub- 
marine to carry the Polaris missile is 
launched 


THE LISTENER “JUNE 11 1959 


A mass meeting being held in Trafalgar Square, London last Sunday in protest against racial prejudice. 
It was organized by the African-Asian Congress in conjunction with the ao Kingdom ‘Coloured 
Citizens’ Association 


Above, right: The Lord Mayor of London, Sir Harold Gillett, unveiling an emblem laesigned: ‘by Dame 

Laura Knight) at Mansion House on June 1 to mark the opening of World Refugee Year—an, inter- 

national campaign to help the world’s 2,000,000 refugees., On - the right is the Prime ‘Minister, who 
spoke at the meeting 


A view from the air of the S.R.N.1 Hovercraft at the Saunders-Roe works at es Isle of Wight, 

The saucer-shaped machine which made its first successful flight on June 7 is designed to skim over 

land and sea on a ‘cushion’ of compressed air. at may be uséd as a cross-Channel pimetee and 
car ferry 


The scene in Westminster Hall on June 5 as Her Majesty the Queen opened a six-day Atlantic Congress. 
Delegates from fourteen Nato countries took part 


Parthia, second from the left (owned by Sir Humpeeey de Trafford and ridden by W. H. Carr), winning 
the Derby at Epsom on June 3. Fidalgo, right, was second, and Shantung, extreme left, third 


Left: The three Koch sisters in their aerial act in- the Moscow State Circus, which opened a six-weeks’ 
season at Wembley on June 6 


(continued from page 1023) 
to tax. «. This solution should, I think, ‘be adopted. 
3 eit is more difficult to know whether the 
Ed amazes should also be made taxable in the 


“may be right that in ‘ese cases what the 
jaintiff loses i is the capital asset known as earn- 
ng capacity, not actual income, and if this is 
epted then he should receive damages equal 
0 the gross amount of his loss without reference 


HAT have the chilly and precise 
concepts of the mathematician to 
do with the warm, shifting, colour- 

; ful, living world that our senses 
bring to sons? Today this is an academic question, 
~ for we live our lives surrounded by examples 
of the successful application of mathe- 


a 


loss of earnings as being — 
indie Be of i income. If this is so then the | 
consequence should follow that here too, as in 
cases of wrongful dismissal, the damages 
received by the plaintiff should be made subject 
to tax. The arguments seem evenly balanced 
and I prefer not to try to reach a final con- 
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HOSKIN on nature and mathematics 3 i ie a 


less, are modelled on patterns that are perfect 
and timeless, like the entities of mathematics. 
This means that there are no perfect and exact 
spheres or cubes in the world around us, but 
there are objects modelled on spheres and cubes. 
But this leads to a difficulty when we come to 


- give 


* Olaton AGT ree Creereee See ewes | Pearse aban Seca - ed nm 
“matics to science and technology. But mentee stmipedate ascent pleracétnid.bipcdaic 2 fem minueref. 
» 400 years ago the situation was very  titon? cp =: dac ent crag cpecflus edt pedalis:2 piftdtia iter.c fo. tionabitr| 
different. Then the issue was very much —pajicigsper | Weer femipedalis:ve oftat.-ps § giialr @ Raliau*fimpli —fus:{s mot 
Retires: in fact, in the view of the time it “iter ila aig ds nifoxmis componis fit vna pars minoz @ medietas — Scxceflirs 
2 af ppomog vira cérrii midi crccflus ptis citra cétré fixpza pré ylera Pbat:qal 
"constituted the main dispute between 1 4:pston? _ Gaver adore ceaeretarumudi no2 cét fue 
Aristotle and Plato. If you gave mathe- fits pderef - biter vimir 
matics only a subsidiary role in the — naiozanig5 tus critin: 
understanding of nature you were a  “alupasep ccffis vt p 
unc owid tur Diminuet. 
~ follower of Aristotle. But if you regarded iy atu nabilitern 
mathematics as fundamental in natural inter illo tor citra.d.céti 
‘science then you were a Platonist. The’ pepo : aig mi 
é io 
importance of the problem lay in the ; Lette ; Fabié mor 
fret that the view you accepted deter- 1 foba cng no2p' € oft 
mined the kind of question you thought ‘regpulas pm dio2z:ita tar 
the: natural scientist ought to ask. i CTUNE OCtO pe _ rabif nifir 
~ Galileo puts this very clearly. He tells apn ee eat 
us in one of his most famous passages: ° 10 aint p Beane pp 
a Philosophy is written in this grand 1 ppomont ilt”.c. 
- book, the universe, which stands continu- top ccrmmnop arse 
~ ally open to our gaze. But the book sae pa bo duz.Sed f 
cannot be ‘understood unless one first sa cee 
learns to understand the language and Lpabdoeee: Pp gig abet 
_ to know the letters in which it is i itis tioncs | 
written. ns epcetlum ae ad multaa 
a into e Sepdet * ely ee 
a He himself belongs to the Platonist a ion mncanicnsee Si coc 
camp. He continues: x wee | Gerreaeaatr eee tsciracerrbad pre virapep _petit’mar 


pti is written in the language of mathe- 
a ‘matics, and the letters are triangles, 
circles, and other geometrical figures, 
~ without which it is humanly impossible 
to understand a single word. Without 
Bhan. one wanders about in a dark 
< labyrinth. 
_- Plato had not been the first to see the book 
- of nature as written in mathematical terms. 
- Before him the Pythagoreans had hit upon the 
close link between musical harmony and simple 
mathematical ratios—as. for example that when 
you halve the length of a violin string you raise 
the note an octave—and these Pythagoreans 
were so-impressed with this discovery that they 
believed they had glimpsed an inner secret of 
that things are numbers. 
 Plato’s own teaching, though greatly influ- 
enced by that of the Pythagoreans, was rather 
' different. For him true reality was permanent 
and unchanging, and so not to be sought in the 


- the universe: 


2a 


touch, though not themselves perfect and time- 


world of our senses. But the things we see and. 


Illustration from the 1520. (Venice) edition of the Liber Calcula- 
tionum of Richard Swineshead, a follower of Thomas Bradwardine, 
the fourteenth-century mathematician and theologian, who became 
Archbishop of Canterbury. In this passage Swineshead decides a 
problem concerning real stones and other heavy bodies by consider- . 
ing an idealized corpus columnaris (‘a thin uniform rod ’) galing 


_in a vacuum past the centre of the world 


study nature in terms of mathematics. The 
difference between the abstract precision of the 
mathematician’s sphere and the less definite 
shape of a child’s ball might seem slight, but it 
is surely enough to invalidate the application of 
rigorous mathematics to the ball. ‘The mathe- 
matical subtleties are true in the abstract’, says 
Simplicio, the spokesman for Aristotle in 
Galileo’s ‘works, ‘but they do not hold good 
when applied to the physical matter of our — 
senses. The mathematicians may prove well 

enough, for instance, that a sphere touches a 

plane in a point. But when one comes to the + it 
matter, things turn out quite another chk i 
Simplicio: enlarges on this: 
fs: a should it not be that in the case of: a 


4 


< 


on holding that 
loss which is at the 

- income, it is unlik ‘ 
case can provide ¢ a satisfactory 
law.—Third Programme whee ks 


“metal sphere resting on a plane, its” own weight — eal 
should not so press it down that the plane should 


_ We instinctively take movement in | ‘space — % 
‘as a typical example of change, but if Ps e: 


‘we must take a more interesting hapespnen’ so 
of growing-up, let us say. Pe 
How en eo unsatisfactory a knowledae | 


et Pn" ha 


. : * te Pee She 
F Katee «Sy 


— 
Dei 


a little, or indeed that the sphere itself ae 


should not be. distorted in the contact. Besides, — 
it is very hard to. find such a perfect | plane, if — r 
only for the reason that its matter is porous, -and— : 
perhaps it would be no less difficult to “find a ks 


sphere so perfect that all its radii are i 

exactly equal, Dae oe : Me 

Galileo has his own way see of ee Se 
difficulty. Through the mouth of | his 
spokesman, Salviati, he rejects the \ vague-_ rom 
ness which Aristotle and Plato. accepted ae 
as inseparable from physical matter. Shes 
brass ball was not to _be regarded — as” +e Ce 
vaguely spherical in shape, but as being — 
exactly and precisely some other, no- x 
‘doubt more complicated, shape. Sim- 
plicio, therefore, was guilty of applying — 
the geometry of sphere and plane. to 
physical bodies that were of other shapes _ 
—perhaps less beautiful, ‘but just as” 
definite. And of course ‘theorems about — 
planes and spheres did not apply ore ade 
these other shapes. ‘The error, then’, 
says Salviati, ‘lies not in the abstract- 
ness or the concreteness, notin geometry 
or in physics, but in the calculator, who © 
does not Show how to make up his 


accounts’. a i ed 8 Bie 
_ Plato, mee tended to ae away from az . ed 
the world of our senses, to another world, ioe 
perfect and unchanging. Aristotle, on = 
the other hand, with his feet. firmly on = te = 
i thes ground, sought to understand sthe> Sail 


world in which we live, a world that is oe Bee 
continually changing ~ ‘before our eyes, 


we are to see Aristotle’s point | 
the point of view of a paePens 6 


cided to consider the phenomena 
s falling with an acceleration such as 
curs in nature’. . Perhaps his aim was 
d than the older ‘Aristotelian treatises 


ingly Seatewied experiments—the groove down 
o which he rolled ‘a hard, smooth and very 
~  roul was itself ‘ very straight, smooth 
nd polished as possible ’ and lined with 
2 ea “also. as eeacorh and paptied as 


ae teoeetbilnry andl ee 
1 sree ae 


he purpose is to set forth a very new science 
dealing with a very ancient subject, There is, in 
nature, perhaps nothing older than motion, about 
which the books written by philosophers are 
‘neither few nor small; all the same, I have dis- 
covered by experiment some properties of it 
which are worth knowing, and which have not 
_ hitherto been either observed or demonstrated. 


- mentions two ate ae 


He gives. some examples—the law of freely 
“falling bodies, — ‘or the path described by a 
-cannon-ball—and continues: — 


pees. But: this, and other facts, not few i in number or 
rane less worth knowing, I have succeeded in proving; 
as and, what I consider more important, there have 
: ax 4 alias re been opened up to this vast and most excellent 
4s _ The writings of. Krnhiniades haa been trans-_ a science, of which my work is merely the begin- 
“ated i in the thirteenth century, but the structure ning, ways and means by which other minds more 
. of medieval education: did not encourage the — acute than mine will explore its remote corners, 


ese: mathematical works, and in 


It was now possible to point to examples that 
Ae. : ea a eh ccedt the value of the mathematical study of 
opy must | have found Archimedes a _ nature. But the seventeenth-century mathe- 
tough nut to crack. The rediscovery of his | matization of nature went still further. Space 
_works, along with those of other Greek mathe- _ had to become the featureless infinity of geo- 
-maticians, and the publication of printed — metry, and change had to become no more 
editions a little before Galileo’s time did much- than geometrical translations in that space. The 
to © encourage the development of the pure mathe- _ transformation from the orderly world of 
matics: necessary for dealing with” problems of Aristotle to the featureless universe of Descartes 
“moving bodies. It is at first sight surprising that and Newton is linked with the ‘dynamics of the 
he had so much influence on Galileo’s physics, time. As we saw, for Aristotle a stone in falling 
for he deals with bodies and fluids that are at jg ‘moving POwatds cits) matical place in the 
rest. But he did have a deep insight into the “scheme of things, and since it has only a finite 
paradoxical method of mathematical physics. _ distance to go its movement must come to an 
We ¢ can understand this more easily if we turn | end, Similarly, if, the stone is thrown violently 
fe for a ‘moment to astronomy, the science to ~ upwards, then it will be only a matter of time 
which in ancient times mathematics was most — before the violence is ended and the stone begins 
successfully applied. For this success there was to fall. In either case, then, movement is finite. 
a “practical reason. When we look at the sky 
with the naked eye, we find ourselves faced with © 
“a situation presented to us by nature in simple Epes Top and Rolling Ball 
_ mathematical terms: ‘the earth is a sphere, most Galileo, however, fastened he attention on 
“of the ‘stars seem to be points of light carried _ movements that do not fit so easily into the 
iF round on another sphere, the sun and moon are _ Aristotelian pattern. A top goes on spinning for 
round, ‘and soon. Sieh a iene a long time; and its movement cannot be 
seems to be inviting ‘us to use mathe- ~ natural, since it does not spin of its own accord; 
ics to study the stars. In other sciences, equally it cannot be violent, for by spinning the 
less kind—and that is nearly _ top is taken no further from its place in the 
¢ have to create the mathematical — ‘scheme of things. If Copernicus is right, 
in controlled experiment, — the: same is true of the earth: its daily spin is 
ds, certainly. This is what a neither natural nor violent, and it continues 
\derstood. The fluids he _ indefinitely. 
the mathematical Galileo’s Salviati extracts some damaging 
e problem in hand. ‘admissions from Simplicio along these lines, 
ive No taste, no smell, though he does so—and this is significant—by 
im in them, - io - dictating the terms of the argument and insist- 
em. And yet, by woke upon them. He asks Simplicio what would 
“age fl im happen to a ball placed on a smooth, down- 
be in (y -d-sloping surface, and he is told that the 
all will begin to roll down with increasing 


> 


stay "still. And if it is pushed? Simplicio 


caught. Since the ball is not running downh na Be 


it will not gather speed. Since it is not rolling © 
uphill, it cannot slow down, for Salviati has _ 
insisted. firmly that the ball is hard and the | 


surface perfectly smooth, It must therefore — 


continue to move “as long as that surface shall y 
lastz red } = 


Ineetint Maton: . Y 


“We have arrived at the concept of inertial a % 


motion that is not a process leading to fulfil- 
ment but rather movement in space, capable of 
continuing indefinitely. But we have not arrived ~ 
at inertial motion in a straight line—for there is 
a snag. The surface, Salviati said, was hori- 
zontal, and, when you think about it, a hori- 
zontal surface is not a plane: it is a sphere that- 
curves with the curvature of the earth. After all, 


a calm sea is a horizontal surface. And because cat 


of this, and other examples of circular motions 


that continue indefinitely, it is circular motion 


that for Galileo is special. There are still points 
of reference about which things move, just as 


for Aristotle the centre of the world, coincident | 


with the centre of the earth, was the position to, 
from, or about which natural movement took 
place. We are not yet in a completely geometric 
space. . 

This last step came readily with the more 
abstract approach of Descartes, whose Physics 
was, he said, nothing but geometry. The uni- 
verse of Descartes i is built up of only two con- — 
stituents: matter, which he identified with 
space, and movement, no longer a process but — 
existing in its own right as geometrical trans- 
lations within that space. With Descartes, the 
mathematization of nature is carried to the 
limit; and when in time his universe 
challenged by that of Newton, at least the two 
men had this much in common, that for them 
the book of nature is written in the language 
of mathematics—Third Programme 


Byre 


The thatched roof rings like heaven where mice 
Squeak small hosannahs all night long, 
Scratching its golden pavements, skirting 

The gutter’s crystal river-song. 


Wild kittens in the world below 

Glare with one flaming eye through cracks, 
Spurt in the straw, are tawny brooches ‘ 
Splayed on the chests of drunken sacks. 


. The dimness becomes darkness as 


Vast presences come mincing in, ~ 
Swagbellied Aphrodites, swinging 
A silver slaver from each chin. 


And all is milky, secret, female. 

Angels are hushed and plain straws shine. 
And kittens miaow in circles, stalking 
With tail and hindleg one straight line. 


NorMAN MacCare 
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The New Australians 


Sir,—Two Australians, Dr. C. Bridges-Webb 
and Mr. B. A. Levinson, have taken the trouble 
to challenge some of the views I expressed in a 


talk about New Australians, which you pub- 


lished on May 21. I am very glad that they 
have done so because their interest serves to air 
a subject that receives far too little attention in 
this country. 

Where their opinions differ from mine, I feel 
there is little to be said. Your readers can 
decide between us as they think fit. But I would 
like to add a word or two on ao points of 
fact. 

Mr. Levinson takes issue with me on the sub- 


ject of corrugated iron roofs. Of Ballarat, he 


writes: ‘No such roofs are there’. Mr. Levin- 
son has been in S.W.1 too long. His memory 
serves him ill. I would be prepared to bet that 
at least one-third of the roofs in any medium- 
sized Australian town are made of corrugated 


iron; and very suitable it is. 


He also states that the insurrection at Eureka 
Stockade was not suppressed ‘ruthlessly’. As 
far as I remember, twenty-three diggers were 


killed. By this reckoning, the recent incident 


at Hola detention camp wasn’t ‘ruthless’ 
either; by less than half. : 

I am prepared to agree with Dr. Bridges- 
Webb that a floater is not an Australian national 
dish; though I would have thought that fish 
and chips was an English one. But the question 
still remains: Is there anything unique and 


distinctive about Australian cooking? (I have 


been wondering about the claims of carpet-bag 


steak and kangaroo tail soup.) 

_ The migration figures show that the number 
of Europeans going to Australia is now roughly 
equal to the number going from Britain. In 
the years to come, the European contribution 
is likely to be larger still. I feel justified there- 
fore in stating that migration to Australia is no 
longer ‘ predominantly ’ from Britain. 

Lastly, I have never met an Australian yet 
who did not ‘suspect’ that every visitor got 
no further than the big cities. 
suspect that I have seen more of their country 
than either Mr. Levinson or Dr. Bridges-Webb. 

Yours, etc., 


Crowborough CHRISTOPHER RALLING 


Sir.—Mr. Christopher Ralling must have 
enjoyed reading the letters of Dr. C. Bridges- 
Webb and Mr. B. A. Levinson, because they 
unconsciously substantiated many of the points 
which he made in his excellent talk. It is not 
until one leaves Australia and lives in an over- 
seas Community in which one mixes only with 
‘foreigners’ that one can view Australia with 
some objectivity, The qualities which Mr. 
Ralling noticed, the rawness, the dullness, the 
* She’ll do’ philosophy, are all there (irrespective 
of the ignorance of Lincolnshire policewomen) 
and Europeans are bound to notice them. Mel- 
lowness comes with age; that is why it is obvious 
in Europe, present in New England (U.S.A.); 
and absent i in Southern California and Australia. 

‘Iam sure that many of the people who live in 
the United Kingdom, and who heard or read 


For my part, I 


Mr. Ralling’s talk, would react much as he did 


were they to go to Australia as visitors or 
migrants. He is to be congratulated on his talk, 
even if he has annoyed some of his Australian 
listeners. ; 


Guildford 


Yours, etc., 
WARWICK SMITH 


Natural Selection Re-examined 
Sir,—Professor Good’s dogmatic statements 
regarding natural selection (THE LISTENER, May 
7), coming as they did at the end of the Darwin 
centenary, must indeed have perplexed and con- 
fused the public. 
profound shock to biologists in general and par- 


ticularly to ecological geneticists, who have spent 
-so much of their time demonstrating natural 


selection at work in the field and its bearing on 
evolution. Nor has his recent answer (THE 
LISTENER, June 4) to Sir Julian Huxley’s letter 
of May 28, shown any of us what his ‘con- 
vincing evidence and austere argument’ against 
the theory of evolution by natural selection really 
is. One is driven to the conclusion that either 


‘he must be unaware of much of the recent work 


which has been undertaken or that he must be 
unduly biased against it. 

Experiments which give conclusive proof of 
the action of natural selection in nature have 
been carried out in many countries; as examples 
I would refer to those concerning predation by 
birds, on caterpillars in Holland (de Ruiter), 
mimetic butterflies in America (J. Brower) and 
in Britain on snails (P. M. Sheppard and Cain). 


“One finds no reference to these in Professor 


Good’s articles. In his original talk we met 
instead an ill-assorted series of statements calcu- 
lated to discredit the importance of natural 
selection. Fs 

Having gratuitously paid tribute to Darwin 
and his hypotheses Professor Good proceeded 
to justify his own arguments against the signifi- 
cance of natural selection by various quite 
irrelevant issues. He claimed a ‘ steadily growing 
realization that natural selection is not, and can 
never have been, the principal cause of evolu- 


tion’. He avoided the all-important issue of. 


having himself to provide evidence against it 
by stating ‘.. . opponents are under no obligation 
to disprove it, nor under any necessity to find a 
more satisfactory substitute for it’. On the other 
hand it is the ‘ far-reaching scientific principles ’ 
which he wishes to discuss. In vain do we look 
for these throughout his articles. It is indeed 
ironical that Professor Good should now; in his 
latest letter, accuse Huxley of indulging in 
“trying to discredit your opponent in advance’. 

The general public should realize that the 
majority of scientists today believe that the 
evolution of living creatures is dependent upon 
two main factors. First, that the mechanism of 
inheritance provides an almost infinite range of 
variation. Secondly, that the survival of some 
variations more than others is decided by 
natural selection, which continuously tends to 
eliminate those individuals less suited to the 
conditions under which they have to live. Man, 
together with his domesticated animals (and 
plants), may alone be protected in part from 


> « 


They certainly came as a_ 


: ~ 

the effects and consequences of natural selection. 

It is a great pity that Professor Good, before — 
giving his beliefs to the public, did not air them 
at one of the many scientific gatherings so that 
he could be brought more up to date or at least 
learn the prevailing views of his co-workers. His 
recent letter provides no facts nor substance 
against the theory of evolution by natural 
selection. Instead there is a personal attack 
against Huxley’s ‘standards of scientific argu- 
ment’. Huxley, in his ‘seven points so pains- 
takingly set out by numbers’, gave a lucid 
and logical summary of the evidence for the 


- case of evolution due to natural selection. We 


still await Professor Good’s scientific evidence 
against it. 
Yours, etc., 


Oxford Jeb eye KETTLEWELL 


‘Wolfe at Quebec’ 

Sir,—Professor Carrington says that as a 
work of imagination my portrait of General 
Wolfe deserves high praise, but that it is not a 
true likeness. I see one man and he, apparently, 
sees another. Perhaps neither of us sees the real 
one; but it is, I think, unjust of him to accuse 
me of having invented a character because it is 
not drawn as he would have it drawn. 

The complaint, of course, goes deeper than 
this. I have not, he rightly says, produced my 
evidence in the form of references in. the text to 
the sources quoted in the bibliography, and I 
have not, he wrongly supposes, considered what 
weight should be given to the various Wolfe 
anecdotes. In particular I have repeated one 
anecdote for which he cannot find ‘a shred of 
evidence’ and taken ‘unpardonable liberties ’ 
with another and ‘ well-authenticated’ one. 

It is, I suppose, quite possible that George II 
never said that he hoped Wolfe would bite some 


_ of his other generals. The Duke of Newcastle is, 


nevertheless, reported as having said that the ~ 
King made the remark. And it is, I suppose, 
also quite possible that my version of the Gray’s 
‘Elegy’ story is false. It is, nevertheless, the 
version given (and I have not interfered with it, 
pardonably or otherwise) by one of those several © 
men with whom John Robison discussed it. 
There are other versions of the story, as I men- 
tioned in my book. All I claimed for the one I 
gave was that it was the ‘most likely one’. 
Professor Carrington, evidently, prefers a 
different one. And he may be right. He cannot, 
I think, be sure that I am wrong.—Yours, etc., 
London, W.1 CHRISTOPHER HIBBERT 


Sir,—‘ Well-authenticated’ is a strong word 
for Mr. Carrington to use. In the context it 
implies unqualified corroboration by other wit- 
nesses of Wolfe’s reciting Gray’s ‘Elegy’. If 
Mr. Carrington has this evidence he would be — 
performing a service by revealing its where- — 
abouts. Furthermore, he would then be in a 
better Position to accuse me (by implication) of | 
taking ‘unpardonable liberties’, by which, Fr. 
presume, he means my eiemeaee another way 
in which this-story might have originated. __ 


Ca Yours, etc., ¥ 
Billingshurst W. BARING PEMBERTON i 


_ - c ~ 
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THE LISTENER 


You chase space | 


Time lost in youth, dreaming; dozing. Precious hours. Recapture must in stratosphere. 
Shave London. Breakfast New York. Chase space. 


Jettery, you board plane. Comfort. Calm. Barley sugar. Hostess mostest. 
Five minutes... precious minutes. Breathe. 


Wilmot Breeden where? Somewhere. Make seats? No. Make hostess? No, no. 
Make glass of whisky? No. Well, where? What? Which? Tell. 


Make inlet guide vanes! No? Fact? Yes, yes, hollow blades, super-duper-special process. 
What do? Guide air. Where? Out of sight, out of mind. So! 
Make anti-icing ducts, hydraulics ... So! Fascinating. 


x Hostess! Soda-whisky. Wilmot Breeden make this, make that. 
; For jet-planes and. For automobiles and. 

Virtually every British car roads today carries some components Wilmot Breeden! 
New York. Time for breakfast ... 


~~ 


MOT BREEDEN are at Birmingham: also at London, Manchester, Bridgwater, Glasgow, Melbourne, Toronto, 
ae 
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~ was equally remarkable and even more 


_few people wished to hark back to dis- 
cover the work of a young genius killed 


‘has become debased by a too fulsome 


T is over forty-one years since Isaac Rosen- 
berg (1890-1918) was killed. In 1922 Edith 


Sitwell wrote that he was ‘one of the two_ 


great poets killed in the war ’. Nobody wrote 
that he was also one of the most promising 
painters—principally because almost nobody save 
the immediately discerning Edward 
Marsh and a few fellow-painters had 
seen his work. The neglect into which he. 
has fallen can neither be denied nor 
justified. But it can be explained. I think 
it is largely a matter of bad timing. 
In 1932 Dr. F. R. Leavis wrote of the 
‘ war-poets’: ‘ Wilfred Owen was really 
a remarkable poet and his verse is tech- 
nically interesting. His reputation is be- 
coming well established. Isaac Rosenberg 


interesting technically and he is hardly 
known’. In 1931 a new and full edition 
of Owen had been published and its 
influence upon the new generation of 
poets—in particular upon Auden and 
Thomas—was soon obvious. Rosenberg’s 
work was not fully available until 1937, 
by which time the general style of the 
*thirties had become set. Equally, the 
shadow of a new war was looming, and 


in the old. It is a pity the word genius 


usage. There is no other word to use for 
‘Rosenberg. Reading his poems and plays 
and looking at his pictures should restore 
its proper meaning. 

The University of Leeds has currently 
an exhibition of his work—as many 
paintings, drawings, MSS., as could be 
assembled. This has come about through 
the energetic enthusiasm of the Gregory 
Fellow of Poetry, Mr. Jon Silkin, and of 
Mr. Maurice de Sausmarez, head of the 
Fine Art department. 

Rosenberg was only twenty-four at the out- 
break of war and it is therefore inevitable that 
his painting should have developed less than his 
poetry. You can, as he did, write poems or even 
a play on scraps of paper in canteens, in 
barrack-rooms, even in the trenches; you cannot 


paint, Yet enough paintings survive from the 


time before he joined the army that show real 
achievement and tantalize with expectation. 
Rosenberg had no money; he was sent to the 
Slade through the generosity of three Jewish 
ladies, and comes of the generation of Spencer, 
Roberts, Nevinson, Gertler and Bomberg. Some 
of his earlier pictures are land- and sea- scapes 
which have much of the quality of Boudin—the 
sea-scape lent by Mrs. Gollancz being particu- 
larly fine. His thoughts turned towards por- 
traiture because it offered a means of livelihood, 
but those who see this exhibition need not 
imagine that the several increasingly ironical self- 
Portraits imply narcissism. It was simply that he 
could paint himself free. But such portraits as 


PATRIC DICKINSON on Isaac Rosenberg 


that of Sonia Joslen are more than ample evi- 
dence of what he might have achieved, bearing 
in mind that he wrote ‘mere representation is 
unreal, is fragmentary, The bone taken from 
Adam remains a bone’. In his note in the cata- 
logue (and incidentally how excellently printed 


A self-portrait by Isaac Rosenberg (1915): from the exhibition at 


the University of Leeds 


and produced it is) Mr. de Sausmarez remarks 
that ‘He was moving towards a compression 
of experience rather than towards the schematic ’, 
This is undoubtedly true, and such a beautiful 
symbolic picture as Sacred Love indicates one 
way in which his imagination was moving. But 
I do not think that he would ever have wished, 
in his own mode, to aim at Blakeian conceptions. 
The driving force of his genius was neither 
moral nor didactic; it was dramatic. His paint- 
ing is not at odds with his poetry, as much as 
superficially it might appear to be. Simply it 
had not moved so fast or so far. Consider such 
an image as : , 

A frozen pool whereon mirth dances 

Where the shining boys would fish 
or this passage taken from one of his ‘finest 
poems, Chagrin: 

Invisibly—branches freak 

From invisible trees— 

The cloud-woods where we rush, 


Our eyes holding so much, — 


_ Which we must ride dim ages round ° 
_ Ere the ‘hands (we dream) can touch, 
We ride, we ride, before the morning 
The secret roots of the sun to tread, 
And suddenly — 
We are lifted of all we know - 
. And hang from implacable boughs. 


be 


—complex though they are, his images 
are never abstract. Had they been trans- 
lated into paint, the figures and the 


solidity, Adam’s bones would have 
become articulate with prophecy. But. 
‘an idea in painting is only one because 

— it cannot be put into words’:—he also 
wrote, ‘I believe in myself more as a 
fooetthari a painter. I think I act fore 
depth in my writings ’. 

All. his life as a creator I believe he 
was trying to make an equation between 
the actual world in his painter’s eye and 
the kind of spiritual world of which .one 

| learns in reading the prophets. He was 
writing one poem, as it were, all his life, — 
and one of the words which constantly - 
recur in his work is the word ‘ root’. Its 
significance is manifold: the rootlessness 
of his race, of his own family, of himself 
as an artist (I mean in every sense) and 
of seeking for a primal cause. It is his 
two late dramatic pieces that most per- 
fectly display his gifts. Some years ago 
the late Edwin Muir wrote ‘ When his 
own utterance comes through as it does 
_- again and again, particularly in Moses 
and in the dramatic fragment The 
Unicorn, it is the utterance of a great 
poet, how great we cannot | ee 
realize yet’. 
_ We have not realized yet. Rosenberg’s 
use of dramatic language is unique. It 
is rich in texture and the reverse of 
colloquial, yet it moves like natural 


halt its flow: 


. .. his tender airs chill me 
As Gh his of sleep to a man tiptoed night-long 


|| situations would have had a human 


speech; the expanded imagery does not 


' Roped round his neck for sleep means death to 


him. 
The energy, vitality, and grandeur of his lan- 
guage combined with the tautness of its rhythms 


make an idiom that is neither fustian nor 


pseudo-Shakespearean, but allied to the speech- 
rhythms of our time—hence its impact. Sir 


‘Herbert Read spoke at the opening of the exhibi- 


tion of the ‘semi-oblivion’ into which Rosen- 
berg has fallen. Since the exhibition at» the 


Whitechapel Gallery in 1937 we have never had 


a chance to see his pictures, though his poems 
are still in print. I hope that a wider audience 
than can get to Leeds may have the opportunity — 
to recognize at last what we lost when he was | 
killed. oii se eee : 


Two exhibitions are now on view in Manéhe 
the Robinow collection of objects of 


Egyptian civilization is to be ea at the Museum, © 
cam at pe Art 
; é 


paintings and drawings by L.S 
Gallery. 
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The 


Edward Marsh. By Christopher Hassall. — 


Longmans. 42s. 


Reviewed by SIR JOHN ROTHENSTEIN 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER HasSALt has raised a worthy 
memorial to his intimate friend Sir Edward 
Marsh, in the form of a biography that is long 
(over 700 pages), detailed, accurate’ and written 
with the distinction to be expected of a fine 
poet. It celebrates a full and fruitful life spent 
very close to the principal centres of artistic, 
literary, political and social activity. It contains 
a great quantity of unpublished information 
about a large number of people in whom interest 
is likely to endure, and it will accordingly remain 
an invaluable and in certain cases a necessary 
work of reference, In it are recorded many enter- 
taining and illuminating stories of people about 


whom one can never hear too much. Henry 
_ James, on an unsuccessful marionette perform- | 


ance: ‘ An interesting example, my dear Marsh, 
of Economy. Economy of Means—and—and 
Economy of Effect’. Sir Winston and Marsh 
himself, ‘ marking’ the ladies as they entered a 
ballroom door, on the basis of Marlowe’s line 
“Was this the face that launched a thousand 
ships?’® . . . ‘200 ships?’ . . . ‘By no means. 
A covered sampan, or small gunboat at most’. It 
is a book that brings one into the presence of 
the great often at their best in the admiring yet 
acutely discriminating company of Marsh 
himself. 


Eddie Marsh often observed of himself that 


he was by nature a midwife—a midwife to 
spirits more creative than himself. This observa- 
tion was a just one, and in this book we see 
him in his several principal theatrés of action 
pre-eminently as a midwife of the rarest accom- 
plishment: as the editor of Georgian Poetry, 
as the ‘ diabolizer’ (this is to say, the finder of 
faults, the carper, for the eventual benefit of 
the work of authors) as the patron of artists, 
and as the devoted secretary to Sir Winston 
Churchill and others. For writers some of the 
book’s most fascinating sections are those deal- 
ing with ‘ diabolization’, in particular the ex- 
ample of the ‘diabolizer’ at work, upon Mr. 
Somerset Maugham’s The Summing Up, and 
exchanging opinions with Sir Winston about 
questions of prose style. 

The ease with which this biography appears 
to have been written is deceptive, for it has in 
fact been written in the face of difficulties that 

' would have discouraged a less resourceful writer 
and a less loyal friend than Mr. Hassall, At 


first glance Marsh would seem to be an easy 


_subject: a highly idiosyncratic character, who 
preserved almost every scrap of paper pertain- 
ing to himself, a voluminous and entertaining 
correspondent, an intimate of the illustrious. A 
cinch, one might think, but a closer contempla- 
tion of the subjert himself would shake a bio- 

grapher’s confidence. For he was without any 
~ overriding aim: ‘ with him’, writes Mr. Hassall, 
the governing factor (in so far as there was 
one at all) was never the thing he wanted to do 
_ but the person that he wanted to be with’. And 
ime ee tente eaters terms ain ot lene 


_ votaries. 


‘almost non-existent. 


THE LISTENER 


makes the distinction between what is relevant 
and what is not a question of continuous hair’s 
breadth discrimination. This ‘ natural scholar of 
language’, this possessor of a singularly pure 
and exact sense of prose style, was Positively 
bored by abstract ideas and little interested in 
general ideas of any kind, which it is, after all, 
one of the principal functions of language to 
express. The near and the small were. what 
chiefly engaged him: ‘he was incapable of any 
kind of transcendental belief ’, but ‘an ornament 
of society with an inexhaustible fund of small 
talk; one, moreover, for whom no talk would be 
too small’. 

Edward Marsh had a rational, eighteenth- 
century cast of mind; he had a keen aesthetic 
sensibility, though as a collector of pictures this 
was often at war with and sometimes the loser 
to the claims of friendship. His friendships were, 
in fact, his overriding preoccupation. The bio- 
grapher of a personality so lacking in a central 
core and in long-term aims must beware, for 
if, writes Mr. Hassall, he ‘should start paring 
away the inessentials, as he must, he must be 
careful where he stops, or he will discover that 
the man . .. whom they composed has mysteri- 
ously gone as well’. When in doubt he has 
accordingly included, and though some will per- 
haps consider this biography disproportionately 
long, others will discover in it not only a full- 
length portrait of a lovable, original and highly 
gifted man but a microcosm of the society in 
which he moved. 


Young Victorians 

By Marion Lochhead. Murray. 21s. 
The Victorian Child. By F. Gordon Roe. 

Phoenix House. 12s. 6d. 

The neo-Victorian Age is upon us. The Law 
Courts have become a shrine for the Betjeman- 
ites, and the Charing Cross Hotel has its 
Quilted plush, wax fruit, and bizarre 
confections of shells are considered de rigueur. 
The appearance of two more books on Victorian 
childhood should therefore be hailed with de- 
light; and Victorian revivalists will no doubt 
fall upon them as if they were gleaming bargains 
on an undiscovered stall in the Portobello Road. 

Miss Lochhead’s Young Victorians is a sequel 
to her study Their First Ten Years and recalls 
Victorians from-ten to twenty. And so, alas, it 
cannot sweep us into the Beeton wonderland 
where battalions of nurses are dispensing muffins 
for tea; instead, it takes us into a harsher work- 
ing world. And harsh it is. At Eton, we learn, 
in the eighteen-forties, the boys endured what 
“might have broken down a cabin boy and would 
be thought inhuman if inflicted on a galley- 
slave’; Wykehamists lived an almost monastic 
life (though after 1850 they no longer had to 
wash at a frozen conduit); and Thring, at 
Uppingham, though he had a kindly heart, con- 
sidered that ‘ flogging was the very best remedy 
for some breaches of discipline ’. 

Such were the privileges enjoyed by the upper 
classes; those of the lower classes were, it seems, 
Mrs. Gaskell’s Ruth was 
distressingly true: the lot of a dressmaker’s 
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assistant resembled slavery, and Victorian bill- 
rooms were haunted by the shadows of little 
sempstresses. At the height of a London season, 
records Miss Lochhead, one girl ‘had not been 
allowed to change her dress for nine days, but 
had been made to lie down on a mattress on 
the floor of the workroom. At seventeen she was 
totally blind’. It is a terrifying picture to neo- 
Victorians in their welfare state; and somehow, 
for all Miss Lochhead’s accounts of Victorian 
house-parties (“a very nice house, miss, I call it, 
and the housekeeper and her ladyship’s maid 
most affable’): for all the tea-gowns and pretty 
tastes in furniture, food, and wine, it is the 
oppressed nine-tenths that one remembers. There 
were volcanic upheavals in education; there was 
unbounded national prestige; and, for some, 
there was unexampled prosperity. But in many 
ways the Victorian Age was intensely uncom- 
fortable, and those who lament that they did 
not see the light in 1840 will be restored to their 
senses by this book. 

The Victorian Child does not go so deep as 
Young Victorians: it is the nostalgic musings of 
a man of late Victorian vintage. Mr. Roe under- 
stands the defects of the Victorians: he deplores 
their materialism, their stupidly snobbish atti- 
tude to poverty: ‘It became pretty obvious that 
it was not only bad but (somehow) wrong to be 
very poor’. None the less, he is mostly con- 
cerned with the child’s-eye view of toys and 
games and hobbies, of dress and holidays and 
entertainments, and he leaves a warm impression 
of-a Du Maurier world, ‘ of loving relations and 
nannies, of metal baths placed upon towels, of 
coal fires burning cosily behind tall wire fenders 
or fire-guards, of the hot, tangy smell of newly 
aired linen, of gas brackets, oil lamps, and 
candles and nightlights and all the other things 
that meant Home’. He is, in fact, most comfort- 
ing; he restores the status quo and recalls the 
Victorian childhood of which we dream. 

It seems ungrateful to call Mr. Roe super- 
ficial or obvious. It is sad to report that Miss 
Lochhead has no style. And yet, if I am honest, 
I must do both. I feel the Victorian child has 
yet to be given its book. 

JOANNA RICHARDSON 


Moving into Aquarius 
By Michael Tippett. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 18s. 


How difficult it is to write about music is known 
only to those who have tried. One would have 
thought that the practitioner, the man right 
inside the art, would do the trick best, the 
creative musician best of all since he knows the 
whereabouts in himself of the very springs of 
creation. But it is not so and it seems we shall 
never learn the truth of this because the man 
himself cannot speak to our questioning con- 
dition. 

Michael Tippett in this rare book comes near 
to it when writing about his opera The Mid- 
summer Marriage (the essay is called The Birth 
of an Opera and is the most considerable in 
this book) and about what preceded that work 
in his mind, But this inquiry, interesting as it is 
and valuable too, resolves itself into a disquisi- 
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tion upon comparative dramatic values as 


between the characters in an opera plot; our 


teasing question ‘But how did you come to 


choose precisely that one melodic outline, har- 
monic texture, rhythmic scheme and only that 
for this particular situation? ’ remains hanging 
by a thread just out of our reach. In reality 


“Tippett is out for other things, notably the 


position of the artist in society today and the 
position of man, be he artist or scientist or 
whatever, vis-d-vis the powers, either dark or 
luminous, that rule the destinies not merely of 
his body but his soul, About the first Tippett 
is unhappy, feeling as he does the need to 
communicate with more than a circle of under- 
standing listeners. As for the second and greater 
problem he instances the plight of the artist in 
a totalitarian society and cannot offer a solution 
to that terror. 

How penetrating his insight and profound his 
sympathy can be discovered on page 149 (the 
essay ‘Too many choices’) ending with ‘ This 


predicament then becomes, to the man who ~ 


suffers it, a kind of challenge—and I dread to 
think what kind of personal response it some- 
times demands’. That is well said, the kind of 
avowal one longs to have made on one’s own 
tongue-tied initiative. I have said he offers no 
solution. But it may well be that I, reading his 
sometimes difficult but always rewarding prose, 
have crassly missed an important clue that could 


lead a more perceptive reader to a conclusion 


hidden from me. What does attract me is the 
fact that here is a creative musician facing these” 
problems and striving to explain the artist’s atti- 
tude to them in terms of an art not his own, in 
literature not music. I salute his courage. 

Scott GODDARD 


In Defence of the Earth. By Kenneth 
Rexroth. Hutchinson. 15s. 
As father confessor and elder statesman to the 


notorious Beat Generation of American writers, - 


Mr. Rexroth is entitled to a share of our critical 
attention. In Defence of the Earth, his first col- 
lection of poems to be published in this country, 
is of very mixed quality and will leave most 
readers with comparably mixed feelings. There 
are two Mr. Rexroths (to grossly over-simplify 
the matter): the one an arguer, discourser, cam- 
paigner, vilifier; the other a quietist poet of 


- nature, simple humanity and love. 


The. first Mr. Rexroth is an unquestioned 
light-weight. Here for example are the opening 
lines of the last poem in his book (lines which 


thus occupy a position of considerable import-— 


ance): 
Most of the world’s poetry 
Is artifice, construction. 
No one reads it but scholars, 
After a generation 
It has grown so overcooked, 
It cannot be digested. 
_There is little I haven’t 
Read, and dreary stuff it was. 
Lamartine—Gower—Tasso— 


I imagine that, on perusal of these lines, some- 
thing like the following is liable to pass through 
any sane educated person’s head. ‘ Lines 1-2: 


Not most of it, all of it. Ditto all the world’s — 


conversation, omelettes and trouser-buttons, So 
what? Line 3: Oh come off it, Rexroth, don’t be 
an ass! How many thousand Donnes, Keatses, 
Brookes, Day Lewises, lie at this very moment 
beneath schoolgirls’ pillows? Lines 4-6: If these 
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mind with any nourishment. Oh come off it, 
Rexroth, etc. Lines 7-8: Look, don’t be fatuous. 
If you read it for ten hours a day for fifty years 
you wouldn’t have got through a tenth of the 
“world’s poetry ” at the end of it. Brushed up 
your Croatian recently? How about your 
Assyrian? A very idle and explodable boast. 
Lines 8-9: Dreariness is what you bring to them, 
not what you find ’. 


The other general comment that will occur 


to the reader will be that he has not been reading 
verse. And he will be quite right. He has not. 
In certain aspects Mr. Rexroth is simply an 
anti-poet writing in non-verse. I hope I should 
be the last person to apply that term except in 
a purely factual way: but this poet’s method is 
simply to put seven syllables in a line and leave 
it at that. If the line refuses to work out at 
seven, then you put in eight, or nine, or six. 
This is not to be called metre, on any interpre- 
tation. In discursive poetry, of course, this 
matters less: but Mr. Rexroth applies it with 
eighteenth-century impartiality to everything he 
touches. So his Bestiary (a collection of short 
gnomic verses on animals) and his Mother Goose 
(some of whose vapid indecencies are fitter for 
walls than paper) cry out for rhyme and/or 
metre, and get neither. So far as this first Mr. 
Rexroth is concerned, the champion of the 
beatniks, his voice a cheap thin scream of irrele- 
vant and ill-argued anger, singularly fails to 


- impress. 


However, Mr. Rexroth is not alone among 
Poets in being better at love than hate. He shows 
that same strange combination of poetic insight 
and pure cussedness that reminds one, coming 
nearer home, of Mr. Hugh MacDiarmid. In 
this mood Mr. Rexroth speaks of his love for 
his wife or, rising into a thin cold air high above 
reason rather than noisily flying in the face of 
it, writes of nature with a pure and mindless 
intensity. The element of metre is still lacking 


in this poetry; but the other elements of verse 
_are strongly there— 


All day clouds drift up the canyon. . 
By noon the high peaks are hidden, 
Thunder mutters in the distance. 
Suddenly the canyon is gone. 

My camp on its narrow ledge is 
Isolated in swirling mist. 

.... White hailstones fall 

Awry between the red pine trunks. 
They rattle on my tent. I catch 

Some and watch them melt in my hand. 
As:evening comes, birds ruffle 

Their feathers, and fly gingerly 

From branch to branch, and sing a few 
Notes, while through the orange twilight 
Fall green, widely spaced drops of rain. 


HILARY CORKE 


The Sixth Sense: an Inquiry into Extra. 
sensory Perception. By Rosalind 
Heywood. Chatto and Windus. 21s. 

The writer of this book has been for many years 

an active member of the Society for Psychical 

Research and is at present a member of its 


‘Council. The Society has no collective opinions 


concerning the matters which it investigates, and 
Mrs. Heywood is, of course, alone responsible 
for her choice of topics and for the views which 
she éxpresses about them, But her long and close 
connexion with the S.P.R., and her familiarity 


anything, they mean that Shake- 
speare, Blake, Yeats, can no longer supply the 


she knows what she is talking about and furnish — 


a strong presumption that her judgments will 
be equally remote from dogmatic incredulity and 
uncritical acceptance of claims to paranormality.. 
A study of the book fully confirms these expecta- 
tions. The wide range of topics which it covers, 
the high evidential standard of most of the cases 


presented, the clarity of the exposition, and the © 


sanity and balance of the judgments expressed, - 


combine to make this an excellent introduction 
to psychical research for any intelligent reader. 
Should such a reader wish to pursue his or her 
studies further, the book provides ample oppor- 
tunities by its many references to original sources 
in the Proceedings or the Journal of the S.P.R. 
and elsewhere. — ; - 
Mrs. Heywood begins with three mainly his- 
torical chapters, leading up to the foundation 
and early work of the S.P.R. and the publication 
of those two classics in the subject, Phantasms 
of the Living, by Gurney, Myers, and Podmore, 
and Human Personality and. its Survival of 
Bodily Death, by Myers. These are followed by 


‘seven chapters on various phenomena of trance- 


mediumship. Three of these are devoted to the © 


personality and main achievements of the two 
most distinguished and irreproachable of profes- 
sional trance-mediums, the late Mrs. Piper and 
Mrs, Osborne Leonard. The S.P.R. was fortu- 
nate to have among its members and associates 
several ladies, of high intelligence and culture, 
who developed the power of automatic writing. 
They produced scripts, some of the contents of 
which seem to be quite inexplicable in terms of 
any knowledge which the writer could have 
acquired, either consciously or unconsciously, by 
any recognized means. The correlations between 
certain themes in scripts produced at much the 
same time by different writers, at great distances 
apart and in ignorance of each others’ activities, 
strongly suggest the action of a single planning 
agent of great ingenuity, with a store of highly 
specific classical and literary knowledge. Such 
correlated and complementary fragments of a 
single theme are known as ‘ cross-correspon- 
dences ’. a 
Mrs. Heywood devotes two of these seven 
chapters to the difficult task of presenting 
samples of them to the reader. In the scripts 
there are repeated ‘statements that the cross- 
correspondences are being deliberately produced 
by the deceased Gurney, Myers, and others, as evi- 
dence of their continued existence and activity. 
One of these non-professional mediums, ‘ Mrs. 


- Willett’, in a long series of sittings with the 


second Earl of Balfotir, gave, while more or less 
in trance, very elaborate information, purporting 
to come mainly from Gurney and Myers, as to 
the methods which they had to use and the 
difficulties which they encountered in getting a 
cross-correspondence through to the scripts of 
the various automatic writers concerned, Mrs. 


Heywood gives some account of these com- 


munications in another of these seven chapters. 
Turning from trance-mediumship, the author 
devotes three chapters to experimental work, 


partly qualitative and partly quotitative, designed _ 


to establish the occurrence of extra-sensory 
cognition~under experimental conditions. Here 
she sketches the methods and results of such 
workers as Professor Rhine, Dr. Soal, Mr. 
Tyrrell, and Mr. Whately Carrington, The book — 
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‘Shell Leadership in Lubrication stems from deeds, 

not words . . . from fundamental developments born 4 
of research which, like Shell Alexia Oils, are meeting | 
and beating the problems of the modern world. 
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ia (Tyrrell and Carington), () by a biologist (Pro- 


fessor Sir A. C. Hardy), (c) by three psycholo- 
gists (Freud, Professor Jung, and Professor 


Gardner Murphy), and (d) by two philosophers _ 


f 


(Professor H. H. Price—to be carefully distin- 


if - ends with an interesting appendix entitled ‘Some. 
_ Explanations and Hypotheses ’. 


guished from the ill-famed Harry of that ik— 


and the present reviewer). 
C. D. BroaD 


The Oxford Book of Medieval Latin 
Verse. Newly selected and edited by 
F. J. E. Raby. Oxford 28s. 

When the first edition of this book was published 

in 1928 the editor, Stephen Gaselee, clearly felt 

that he was introducing his readers to an un- 
familiar landscape. Since then much water has 


flowed under the bridges, and medieval Latin ~ 


literature has been studied with an eagerness 


only less than that expended upon medieval » 
thought. Even while Gaselee was choosing his — 


pieces there had appeared the History of 
Christian-Latin Poetry by Mr. F. J. E. Raby, 


which took immediate rank as a classic in its © 


field. Now, thirty years later, Dr. Raby is re- 
editing Gaselee’s book. 

It is significant that the number of pieces has 
risen from 111 to 290, occupying 446 pages in 
lieu of 204. Those familiar with the earlier book 
may, however, be surprised to find that many 
omissions have been made from Gaselee’s selec- 
tion. It would be interesting, if space allowed, 
to examine some of these changes in detail; here 
it can only be remarked that Dr. Raby’s width 
of reading and expertise are certainly greater 
even than Gaselee’s, and that, when all is said 
and done, medieval Latin poetry has relatively 
few masterpieces that no anthologist would dare 


omit, while the number of technically excellent 


or otherwise interesting poems is great. 
The precise poetic value of the greater part 
of medieval Latin poetry may be debated for 


ever. To some it would seem almost a law of 


human psychology and art that the highest 
poetic achievement, and above all the highest 
lyrical achievement, is unattainable save in a 
mother-tongue. The exercises of a Calverley or 
a Jebb—even those of a Milton—while indis- 
tinguishable from Virgil or Sophocles or Horace 
by any linguistic or acoustic test, nevertheless 
lack the one thing needful, the power to transmit 
experience and emotion. It might, indeed, be 
argued: that for the writers of the early portion 
of this selection Latin was still the mother- 
tongue, while to the others it was at least the 
language in which they had written and prayed 
since childhood. Yet the fact remains that the 
lyrical output in medieval Latin verse is in- 
significant; the masterpieces are almost all parts 
of the liturgy, and fall into the one great art- 
form that Latin Christianity gave to the West— 
the hymn written in stanzas and, later, in rhyme. 
If hymns and sequences were omitted, there 
would be little left in this book that could be 
prized on purely poetic grounds. 

Dr. Raby contributes an interesting introduc- 
tion and fifty pages of scholarly notes. He up- 
holds the authorship of Thomas of Celano for 
the Dies Irae (originally an independent poem 
lacking the last four lines of the sequence in the 
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- originally a “ meditation) to an unknown Fran- 
_ciscan, not Jacopone da Todi. Stephen Langton 


is left i in possession of the Veni Sancte Spiritus 
to set beside his well-known prose work pub- 


lished at Runnymede, and Dr. Raby himself has 


successfully vindicated the Adoro Te Devote 


for Aquinas—surely his most moving composi- 
tion. Liturgical experts will note a number of 
small textual emendations, such as the certainly 
correct, but phonetically awkward, in lumine for 
the meaningless in homine in the Veni Sancte 
Spiritus and censebit for sedebit in the ‘sixth 
stanza of the Dies Irae. When all is said, no 
medieval poet ever surpassed St. Ambrose and 
his school in hymn-writing; it would not have 
been unreasonable to print all the twenty-six 
ferial hymns of the monastic breviary. Of all 
hymns perhaps the Veni Creator is the most 
magnificent, with Ut queant laxis of St. John 
Baptist running it close. The anonymous Eng- 
lish author of Dulcis fesu memoria, like so many 


medieval writers, though touching a strangely _ 
_ beautiful note, made the fatal mistake of enter- 


ing for the mile instead of the hundred yards. 
Davip KNOWLES 


Albert Camus. By Albert Maquet 
Calder. 22s. 


It is not so much the author of this book 
who provokes a quarrel but his English pub- 
lisher. ‘ Until now’, the blurb insists, ‘ there has 
not been a study of Camus worthy of him as a 
subject’, and presumably the excuse for this 
oddly worded claim is to be found in M. 
Maquet’s first sentence: ‘The work of Albert 
Camus is of the kind that requires us to be 
worthy of it’. This reverential approach becomes 
a little suspect when it is used to avoid any 
reference to Mr. Philip Thody’s excellent book 
where reverence is modified by the exercise of 
critical insight. Obviously a publisher will not 
advertise a rival on the dust-jacket but this 
English edition of M. Maquet’s essay does 
include a detailed bibliography with a section 
(not included in the available French text) listing 
“ Articles in English devoted to Albert Camus ’; 
the inquisitive reader will thus be able to consult 
more easily the files of Time and The Saturday 
Review of Literature without having his atten- 
tion drawn to an indispensable book. 
Is M. Maquet responsible for this biblio- 
graphy? When he published his essay in 1956 
neither La Chute nor L’Exil et la Royaume had 
appeared; this English edition studies both these 
works and refers to the Nobel award of 1957. 


Has M. Maquet brought his book up to date? . 


The publisher does not tell us—yet there is no 
trace, as far as I have been able to discover, of 
any revised or later printing in France. And who 
is M. Maquet’s translator? We are not told— 
a reversion, it would seem, to the bad old days 
when anonymous translations were good enough 
for the English market. 

It is not very easy to justify another book on 
Camus at this stage of his career. M. Maquet’s, 
in spite of that dreadful first sentence, has the 
merit of straightforward exposition even if it 
must peer through the haze of translation: ‘a 
veritable decalcomania’ for ‘ décalque fidéle’ is 


-an example which will commend itself to the 


plain reader only if he is versed in the pro- 
cesses of ceramics. The connections between 
Camus’s creative and theoretical work are traced 


clearly ‘enough, the lines of development are 


turns back to de Nor n Af 

invincible summer’, as M. Maquet calle pei 
constant in Camus’s thought—is exposed. All 
this is done adequately, but it is only when 


a critic is prepared to go a stage further and 


enter into the particular difficulties and hesita- 
tions in this thought that a study of Camus | 
becomes really valuable. Non sum dignus is an 
approach which must be an embarrassment to - 
M. Camus and is of no service to his readers. 
What has made Camus an exemplary figure 
in our time is that he has known how to keep 
silent when his admirers wanted him to speak, 
and how to speak when his detractors would 
have preferred him to keep. quiet. Indeed it is 
arguable that Camus is more impressive when 
he is silent because then at least we are assured 
that he is resisting the efforts of his adulators 
to turn him into a secular messiah, He has had 


his fill of sneers and calumny and he has borne | 


it with dignity, but even this cannot be quite 
such an agony as a vocation for- detachment 
lived out in a public career. More than any other 
contemporary writer Camus should be left to 
speak for himself as he edges his mind round 
the problems of our world. Better than any 
interpretation of his thought is his most recent 
book, Actuelles III, where we are able to watch 
him at work on the Algerian question in a series 


of essays which range from 1939 (one of his | 


earliest writings) to 1958. - 
y ‘AL G. Warreman 


Fear God and Dread Noaghe Vol. I. 
Edited by Arthur J. Marder. 
Cape. £2 10s. 


The third and final volume of Professor 
Marder’s edition of the correspondence of Lord 
Fisher covers the period from 1914 to 1920. 
These years saw his, return to the post of First 
Sea Lord, which he occupied from October 1914 
to May 1915; his resignation, which took place 
on the immediate question of his opposition to 
the continuation of the Dardanelles Campaign 
but which was the confirmation of months of 
incompatibility between himself and the equally — 
masterful First Lord, Winston Churchill (‘He 
is a bigger danger than the Germans! ’, wrote 
Fisher); his recall in July 1915 to take the chair- 
manship of the Board of Invention and Research 
where, always hoping that he would return to 
real power, he served until the end of the war; 
and his last eighteen months of life in retire- 
ment, which were largely spent in writing letters 
to The Times. 

The book is well edited. like its predecessors; 
but because it deals with the years of the first 
world war it suffers more than they did from 
two disadvantages. Much of the ground has 
already been covered and many of the letters 
already printed elsewhere. In the second place, 
the repetitiveness of the collection is pro- 
nounced—virtually the same letter is often— 
printed three or four times in the slightly differ- 
ent versions which Fisher sent to differént 
correspondents, But these disadvantages will be 
felt only by the general reader: professional his- 


torians will welcome the decision to make the — 


collection as comprehensive as possible, as also 


3 


the news that Professor Marder will himself be 


the first to make use of it in a study of British 
sea-power from 1904 to 1918 that ah supple 


eighteen-eighties to 1904, Lou, Sigal ; 


me 
F. ito 3 
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Ttaly’s most delicious drink 
CINZANO BIANCO 


Mellow yet refreshing, 
smooth and golden, 
CINZANO BIANCO is a 
unique white vermouth 
with its sweetness 
tempered by a 


fascinating aromatic tang. 


Try Cinzano Bianco 

as a refreshing long drink 
when topped up with ice 
and soda water... 

or on its own with ice 
and a twist of lemon peel. 


Delicious either way. 


BIANCO 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY SIZE 8/10. 
The economy size to let you get 
acquainted with this delicious drink 

, THE LARGE SIZE BOTTLE: 16/9 


CINZANO RED: Sweet dark and richly coloured— 
‘ the traditional Vermouth of Italy. 
- Introductory size 8/10. Large bottle 16/9. 


CINZANO DRY FRENCH: Quality and distinction 
are self-evident in this genuine French Vermouth, ; 
ees size 9/3. Large bottle 17/6. 


ASSETS EXCEED 
£13,000,000 
* 
No Depreciation 
* 


Any amount accepted 
up to £5,000 


MAXIMUM 


pias 


INCOME TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY 
Equal to £8.3.4% gross where standard rate 
applies: GUARANTEED FOR A FIXED 
TERM SHARE INVESTMENT 3 YEARS’ 
PERIOD. 


or 4.5% NETT 


INCOME TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY 


investment shares subject to one month notice 
of withdrawal, equal to £7.7.0% gross where 
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standard rate applies. 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


SECURITY 


Ouer 26 years of progressive expansion 


Full particulars from the Secretary: 


THE STATE BUILDING SOCIETY 


9 State House, 26 Upper Brook St., Park Lane, London, W.1. Tel: MAYfair 8161 


HOWTOWRITE.. 


Each month, THE WRITER publishes 
new helpful articles specially designed 
to achieve one aim—to enable you to 
increase your income by writing. 
Benefit, then, from the knowledge and 
experience of experts in every field of 
saleable writing. Increase your income 
by learning how to write effectively 
*¢ +: for magazines and newspapers, for 
book publishers, for radio and T.V, 


FREE Send now for free folder, 
“What's In It For You” 
THE ‘WRITER, 124, NEW 


BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Write after reading The Writer— 


AND SELL! 
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Colleges 
of Music 


EXCHANGES 
EASY PAYMENTS 


Please write for Catalogue and address of 
nearest Stockist. 


THE CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LTD. 
50 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Those who use 
books. . 


PHOENIX 


bookcases 


Ts your library out-growing its shelves? 
Have you anywhere for your outsize 
volumes, atlases and folios? What about 
those LP records? You'll find that our 
24-page, fully illustrated Phoenix Book- 
case catalogue is invaluable in helping 
you to house everything from pocket 
books to encyclopaedias. The Phoenix 
and Unix range is Britain’s widest and 
the workmanship is of the best — 
Phoenix-made cases carry a 
really worthwhile guarantee: 
the British Standards Kite 
Mark. Post the coupon today. 
Or call. Prices from £7. 

Above: The Phoenix 


Hold-All with concealed 
extra deep side 


coke leh, ee compartments, 


a ee 


| To; THE PHOENIX 
BOOKCASE GALLERY (Dept. G), 
I 36a St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2. 
| Please send me your 24-page photo-catalogue 
! 
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Television Broadcasting 


> 


in the Mansion House the Lord’ Mayor of 
London was officially opening the World Refugee 
Year. Appropriately, ‘Panorama’ covered this, 
since one of its team, Christopher Chataway, 
was among those who originally put forward 
the idea. John Freeman interviewed the Prime 


Minister and the Labour and Liberal leaders, 


who not surprisingly were agreed that this was 


a good cause, though the £200,000 Mr. Mac- | 


millan said Britain was contributing seems a 
very modest sum when you compare it with 
what is spent annually on weapons for the 


destruction of mankind. It seems a pity, too, 


that we cannot undertake to give a home to 
many more refugees. After the interviews the 
Lord Mayor unveiled Dame Laura Knight’s 
symbol of the campaign, a hand outstretched 
against the darkness. 

The aim of the World Refugee Year is to 


close the European camps altogether and to 


make a start, at least, on those in the east. We 
were reminded on film—and we cannot be re- 
minded too often—of what life has been like 
for these people for ten years or more. The old 
and sick are the biggest problem. The United 
Nations and the voluntary agencies have done 
their best, but these homeless millions remain 
the scandal of the age. There could be no better 
international cause to dedicate a year to. 
‘Panorama’ also investigated what seemed 
like an extremely bad cause—the strike at a 
Birkenhead shipyard caused by a dispute be- 
tween the shipwrights and the boilermakers as 
to who should draw a white line. The manage- 
ment, who wouldn’t let the cameras inside the 
yards, have been criticized for not consulting the 
unions when the work was first handed out. But 
the union representatives, who lumbered through 
their interview in a highly unimpressive way, 
admitted that it was their business to sort out 
these absurd demarcation disputes. Robert Kee 
sharply suggested that they might get a move on. 
Many of the workers were against the strike, 


though a few muttered peat 
_ about ‘ principle’. 


Cau ses ing children with bad ‘homes off the 


_ As ‘ PANORAMA’ came on the air last week, over 
‘It Happened to Me’. 


a club with music classes, gymna~ 


for the evening’. Of 6,000 children 


so far, only eight per cent. have | 
“committed any subsequent offence. ~ 


CRITIC ON THE HEARTH | 


Weekly comments on BBC. Broaramnnies by idlependert aban ihn Sie eae 


Another good cause, that of keep- 


streets of a big city, formed the 
subject of this month’s edition of 
P.C. Bob 
Hardcastle, who lost his own son, 
is a juvenile liaison officer of the 
Liverpool City Police. We met him 
at the Rodney Youth Centre, where 
probation takes the practical form of 


sium, and so on—‘ twopence at the 
door if you’ve got it, and you’re in 


who have come under the scheme 


In view of such success, evident also 
on the faces of the children we saw, 
it was disturbing to learn that this 
centre is to be closed for demolition 
and that no alternative premises have yet been 


- found. With all the money spent on catching 


hardened criminals, it seems strange that there 


~is.any difficulty in finding money to prevent 


young. people drifting into lives like that led by 
one girl who spoke on the programme: she was 
raped at fourteen and became a prostitute at 


sixteen. The matter-of-fact way in which she. 


told her frightening story was proof enough, if 
proof were needed, of the importance of this 


work. 


In comparison with the sort of real-life 
violence to which children like those we saw in 
“It Happened to Me’ are exposed, Thursday’s 
“ Lifeline’ seemed a well-meaning but vague dis- 
cussion by three nice, enlightened, middle-class 
parents, on the effect on children of toy flame- 
throwers and scenes of violence on the screen. 
It was easy enough to assemble that: undis- 


-criminating anthology of film excerpts, from the 


Crucifixion, Dickens, and saloon gunfights. But 
it gets you nowhere to suggest that the film of 


’ Great Expectations is harmful because some 
parents let children watch it when they are too 


young to understand it. One did, though, agree 


pynoleneattely that no purpose whatsoever is” 


. served by the manu- 
facture and sale of 
‘realistic’ toy sol- 
diers in attitudes of 
agony. Surely there 


tion here, just as 


knives. Unlike vio- 
lent Westerns, such 
toys must be made 
specifically for chil- 
dren — a nasty 
thought. But other- 
wise it remains up 
to parents — such 
was the inevitable 
conclusion of this 
and all similar dis- 
cussions—to be as 
sets as the three 

n ‘Lifeline’ and 


up the nearest psy- 


The consultant psychiatrist discusses toy weapons win a mother in ‘ Children and the National Health 
Violence’ in the series ‘ Lifeline’ on June 4 Mie Service. 


bie alee ied - 


is a case for legisla-. 


much as for flick- 


Fi in doubt to. ring © 0. 
- paradise for cubists and a nightmare for 
chiatrist who is on | 


ery 


SGhitiven in a Liverpool street seen in ‘he. documentary pro- ~4 


gramme ‘ It Happened to Me’ on June 2— 


: Tonight’ is having a well-earned ae needed | 
rest. Its variety has been as inexhaustible as ever, © 
but some of its interviewers were getting a little : 
stale and tending to ask everybody the same 
stock questions, But how I miss Alan Whicker, 
whose recent reports from the South Pacifiic 
have been well up to his own high standard. 
Meanwhile, ‘ Monday to Friday’ is standing in, 
and seems to be settling down pleasantly enough: 
Charles Richardson, who used to do ‘ Saturday 
Night on the Light’, is a warm and sympathetic 
interviewer. I found some of the compéring a 
trifle facetious—I felt as if I was being nudged 
a lot of the time—and there is, for my taste, 
too much ‘pop’ music of the: ogling variety. 
The documentary items I saw included a report 
on missing persons and a visit to the ancient 
Whitechapel bell-foundry where Big Ben was — 
cast. 
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K. W. GRANSDEN 


DRAMA if 
. _ Home and Abroad 


LAST WEEK was one of those periods when there 

is more excess of television drama than lack of 

it. After we had travelled to Lorca’s Spain for 
Blood Wedding, a florid affair which has been __ 
too floridly praised in the past, we were taken i 
to the west of Scotland for further maternal — 
pride and distress in Ada Abbott’s Mother of 
Men and then back to England for Hilda Less- } 
ways and the Staffordshire folk. “Next came a q 
mining village in the north and the scenes be- 
hind the scenes in the town hall of an industrial 
town. A highly educational seven Gays ay. 3 
This last piece, The Driving Force, given on 
Sunday night, offered a stimulating change from 

the routine topics of crime and sex, There is, 

for me at least, always a fresh interest in a close 
and accurate picture of ordinary persons doing 
the kind of work that gives them a living 
while it shapes our lives, As a ratepayer I. want 
to know what happens in municipal offices, and - 
as a taxpayer I want to know how this “huge 
and « expensive new machine of Town Planning ‘ 
_is doing its work. From what I have seen of the | 
latest ‘development’ which is ‘turning — central — 
London, 


already overcrowded, into an oyerbuilt _ 
lovers — 


of good and civilized building, Town nning 
can sometimes be a polite term for Tor } 
facement. = fat ‘ 


FONE PE lIs59 


In this script the author, A. C. Thomas, 
thought planning was doing well for his 
imagined town. What was wrong in his case 
was not the plan but the planners. The moral 
of a story which held me continuously was that, 
here as elsewhere, it is ‘tough at the top’. 
Southwell, the head of the department, was a 
gifted but graceless careerist and a vessel of the 
driving force. He knew how to use his elbows 
and was merciless to a deputy far less metal- 
fibred than himself. Mitchell, one of the assis- 
tants, was learning how to use his elbows vigor- 
ously but less skilfully. Though Mitchell seemed 
at first to be more of a steel plate than a human 
being, it was the slick and not the steely type 
who won. Life under this town hall clock 
seemed to have a good deal in common with 
all-in wrestling. 

But we met also the decent folk who put the 
housing of the people before the feathering of 
bureaucratic nests. No doubt Nalgo (National 
Association of Local Government Officers) will 
say that this example of town-scape painting 
was a bit unfair; a viewer like myself can say 
that he was thoroughly entertained by Alan 
Bromly’s brisk, straightforward production and 
by some admirable acting in all sorts of parts. 
Geoffrey Keen as the chief did his sturdy self- 
seeking with convincing lack of feeling; Richard 
Leech was grimly persuasive as one who started 
to be tough and faltered on the way, and 
Bernard Horsfall gave us the essence of the 
* smoothie’ who knew that success would come 
to one who saw no need Officiously to tell the 
truth. 

The title of The Gay Dog, in which Wilfred 
Pickles appeared on the previous evening, sug- 
gested some strenuous pursuit of laughter, but 
Joseph Colton’s piece gave us a breezy run 
round the dog-track while acquainting us with 
the financial adventures of a pitman who 
possessed a likely winner. Mr. Pickles, as Jim 
Gay the greyhound owner, did not have to 
attack us with hilarious charm, for this Mr. Gay 
had troubles of his own when he found that his 
own entry was to be up against a dog sired 
by the ever-famous Mick the Miller. It struck 
me as odd that this son of an all-conquering 
father could have been entered without some 
mention of his parentage getting on to the cards. 
However, assuming this to be possible, the story 
became one of a sly bit of starting-price jobbery 
atoned for by lavish generosity later on. 

Various points emerged. Students of the Wel- 
fare State were made aware that in a mining 


A scene from the first Slee of The Widow of Bath on June 1, with (left 
to right) Peter Sallis as Cady, Barbara Murray as Lucy Bath, John Justin 
as Hugh Everton, and Malcolm Kem as Gregory Bath 
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LTHE-LIS T EER 


village bets of £20 or more 
on one race seem to be a 
common form. of invest- 
ment. For observers of 
television acting there was 
proof that Wilfred Pickles 
can render a straight part 
in a firm, easy manner and 
is all the better for being 
free of one of those York- 
shire roles which are loaded 
so full of ‘character’ that 
they soon begin to sink 
from excess of that cargo. 
The production by Vivian 
Daniels from the North of 
England studio was made 
with a light touch. Noel 
Dyson’s performance as 
Mrs. Gay was a model of 
the natural, unforced style 
which is so much more 
effective on the screen than 
is an effort to be impres- 


Catherine Feller as the bride and Katina Paxinou 
as the bridegroom’s mother in Blood Wedding on 
June 2 


sively the Yorkshire ‘mum’. There was merci- 
fully no attempt to make this a Ba Goom Show. 
A well-cast company never became larger than 
life in the telling of a 
neat enough story. 

On Wednesday there 


began a new © ‘little 
revue’ series whose 
name On the Bright 


Side turned out to be no 
extravagant claim. I can 
think of no two artists 
in this line better suited 
to move rapidly from 
one incisive sketch to 
another than Betty 
Marsden and Stanley 
Baxter. The latter, a 
fine actor and not just 
a droll exploiting a few 
tricks of personality, is 
the best of our Scottish 
comedians, and in this 
case he was by no 
means asserting that he 
belonged to ‘dear old 
Glasgow town’. Nothing 
was better than his very 
English mimicry of a 
famous military  tele- 
vision star; he had the 
intonations and gestures 
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i as 

The Driving Force on June 7, with (left to right) 

Geoffrey Keen as Southwell, Bernard Horsfall as 
Philip Irwin, and Richard Leech as Mitchell 


to perfection. Betty Marsden has proved in 
several of London’s sharply written revues that 
she can get well beneath the skin of all the 
characters on the script-writers’ list of victims. 
The series got off to a radiant start. The pro- 
gramme announced all names but those of the 
writer or writers: this deprived the public of 
well-justified information. Why not credits 
where credits are due? 
Ivor BROWN 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
History or Fiction? 


THOUGH THE HISTORY play can make special 
use of radio’s freedom from time and place in 
setting, the amount of fictional licence to be 
allowed in historical dramatization remains 
questionable. Miss Mary Renault’s The God of 
the Crossroads (June 1, Home), produced by 
Mr. Val Gielgud, was based on the bare facts of 
the baffling story of Alcibiades as it appears in 
Thucydides. As that master of objectivity 
refrained from speculation on the motives which 
led Alcibiades from youthful splendour to dis- 
grace and exile, the field is open to the 
dramatist. Seeking explanation for Alcibiades’s 
desertion before Syracuse, his siding with the 
hated Spartans, his horse-dealing with the 
Persians, and his final unaccountable military 
failure, Miss Renault goes once more to the 
debated ground which surrounds the mysterious 
incident of the mutilation of the Hermae, She 
suggests rather ingeniously that Alcibiades was 
framed and that he had nothing to do with the 
Hermae. 

Having suggested this, I felt that she made 
more of a muddle of Alcibiades’s motives than 
Thucydides did by leaving them on one side. 
I felt that she might have made a better play 
and a better sermon from the known facts of his 
life which suggests that he was symptomatic of 
one of the great ages in the history of civili- 
zation. Athens was too great and too wealthy 
and Alcibiades represented that delight and 
pride which always comes to a fall. Miss Renault 
very nearly created the atmosphere of Athens in 
the time of that city’s greatness but there were 
moments when she resorted to a technique which 
smacked of Schools Broadcasting history lessons 
and American film biographies. In the style 
which always used to introduce Liszt in Lives 
of the Great Composers, Socrates is dragged in 
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IN TELEVISION’S brief history many per- 
sonalities have leapt into life on the glow- 
ing screen. Most fade out and are soon 
forgotten, but there are a few. who 


emerge as genuine  three-dimensional | 


characters capable of inspiring honest, 
emotional and intellectual response in 
their audience. Robin Day is such a 
man. In his three years with television 


he came to epitomise, in the public mind, “ 


the persona of television newscasting and 


commentary. And not only in the public . 


mind either.. In 1957 television focused 
its discerning eye on Day and named 
him television’s Personality of the Year. 


Day was, however, a personality in 
his own right years before he stepped 
into television’s limelight. At Oxford he 
was elected president of the Union and 
he was also a leading member of the 
University Liberal Club. In 1952, after 
coming down from Oxford, he was called 
to the Bar, but his interest in people, 
politics, diplomacy and humanity, led 
him to accept a job with the B.B.C. as 
a current affairs producer. In 1955 
Independent Television News offered him 


His television interviews have made 
front page news. People still remember 
him with Nasser in Cairo, with Nixon 
in Washington, with Truman, Dulles, 
Makarios, Gaitskell and the Prime 
Minister. And‘ his reports from Port — 
Said, Cyprus and Moscow succeeded 
brilliantly in providing a clear and con- 
cise interpretation .of some of the knot- 
tiest political problems of our time. 
Occasions like these created the popular 
Day image of a tough and determined 
man, who introduced an authentic note 
into the rather stereotyped technique of 
interviewing. Other programmes, such as 
“ Roving Report” and “ Tell the People,” 
gave him a chance to relax and show 


an impish sense of humour. 


Early this year Day became prospec- 
tive Liberal candidate for Hereford, and 
so had to give up his work with Indepen- — 
dent Television News. He is now writing 
for the News Chronicle. His job is to 
cover people and events in print. Within 
those loose limits he is free to range as 
widely as he likes. His weekly column 
has all the pointedness and precision, 


A newspaper i$ aS Scns serene sad pol ee ee 
good as the people oe Sn 
who write for it News Chronicle © 
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_ now ciwinated tales as a nae, But age and 

health disqualify him time after time; hope and 

_ character dry up in the. process. A forlorn 
. ate , 


7 today was n¢ ae 
of the cast seemed a 


it a feeling of premature old age, until, a victim 
zy Of official unconcern himself, ‘Mitetich finds he 
; can help hundreds of fellow * refugees by acting 
as liaison between them and the official outside 
3 world. He dies—almost 18s in — work— 


‘Mr. | ae camp. \ 

Beeina Sarhee than noun Apart from its intrinsic merits, this pro- 

“ps eagiand in Portraying a gramme was of special interest as an example of 
_ transatlantic broadcasting technique—it was 


in New York. The production, by Gerald Kean 


ome pa, os the astro- Onn Stanley Wright's script. The resulting effect 
1 material life. He cannot was simple, uninhibited, yet in no way over- 
se it reminds him of iron ore, can- - emotional. The limits of what can be conveyed 
rdines because he can imagine tin _ by background noises are so narrow that anyone 
om Peru and ‘Portuguese fishermen ~ handling them for long is bound to come up 
groves. The girl takes life (and him) against the fear of doing the obvious. He may 
1 es and sets about restoring order. He react by attempting the all too ingenious, which 
is eventually overcome by her -imperturbability _ results in guessing games for the listener. In the 
and his obsession with Things is conquered by present case, the basic effects—from ticking 
_ his recognition of her as a human being. Rather clock to magnified, echoing voices—were 
unfairly and simply to make ‘the thing into a handled with complete certainty, and this, to- 
iPlay Mr. Cooper makes the girl inherit the gether with the steady, relentless rhythm of the 
_man’s obsession, and one hears her worrying» whole piece made it possible, for instance, to 
_ about church bells as the man skips off gaily to allow voices to overlap with no more than the 
church on the following morning. Played bril- intended effect. There was no sense of fuss. 
liantly by Miss Frances Cuka, Mr. Kefineth — Fuss, on the other hand, was rather the order 
Griffith, and Mr. Toke Townley, this play was of the "day in the programme to celebrate Big 
‘not as simple as it sounded. Mr. Cooper is still Ben’s hundredth birthday (June 3, Home). The 
_ one of our only true radio writers. only completely unembarrassed contributor was 
Mr. W. O. Mitchell’s The Devil’s Instrument the centenarian himself, The close-up recordings 
une, 4, Home) was a Canada Week contribu- . 
tion: which used the bizarre setting of a Hutterite 
| ~ community in Alberta to debate the anti- 
_ Calvinistic thesis that God is not always on the — 
side of the straight-laced ascetic. The style of 
_ presentation was similar’to the one used in Lies 
My Father Told Me and employed that _mistakable voice is just now retailing impressions 
_avuncular kind of narrator beloved in North not from America but from a selection of points 
_ America. As the narrator was also meant to be on the tourist’s map of Europe. Going to Spain, 
_ the Devil describing the way in which a young what could Mr. Cooke do but take the bull by 
- Hutterite escapes from the tyranny of the com- the horns? Which he did: and his fifteen 
_ munity and joins his already exiled brother in minutes’ talk on the bull-fight seemed to me to 
_ normal society, his avuncular attitude seemed add up to more, for the outsider, than an 
out of - Place. It was good to hear fresh voices aficionado’s whole book on the subject, This is 
_ but the cast surprised me by possessing Strat- a subject that nearly always splits up into 
, ford, Ontario, accents. If this play is standard separated facets—tragic, comic, ritual, mystic, 
ies it is clear that Pavadiam take their pleasures — routine,-ridiculous. To add them up into an all- 
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impressive, and might have furnished a back- 
ground for some up-to-date allegory by an up- 
to-date Edgar Allan Poe. How to tackle the 
obvious was much better illustrated by Alastair 
Cooke (May 31), whose good, dogged, and un- 


spesigualy. feat round, analytic unity was a remarkable feat, 
Tan RopGER ; carried out with the utmost modesty. 

The present state of the film industry, being 

THE SPOKEN WORD _ the international question it is, ought to have 

y . aan” CONE ik been an excellent subject for ‘Radio Link’. But 


the discussion of Thursday, June 4, turned out 
ek y devised 2 connexion ith: = World Rabant business. All iambic part were accredited 
e Year and broadcast on Sunday, May 31. _high-ups in the film worlds of Italy, France, 
wuld hi y have been better conceived England, Germany, and the United States. And 

: ) its plea, Devoid of generali- perhaps that was the trouble. A bunch of inter- 

ing of these can defeat ested outsiders from the same countries might 
ally free from numbing have been better able to distinguish the trees 
itself to its subject and, I from the wood. The gist of what we learnt was 
. the most. casual listeners’ what we know already—that films have passed 
; Sell ‘was nd straighiiys aig a boom they may never see again, and 


made i in the studios of the United Nations Radio > 


_ and Erik Valters, used what might be ‘called the 


of the monster’s inner workings were immensely - 


way, er chsible talent: from “Chaplin 
Ingmar Bergman, that has made the history, and 
the box-office grade as well. ; 


Davip Pau 


aa 
MUSIC 
y From Pittsburgh to Hell 


THE BROADCAST of the London Philharmonic an 


Orchestra’s ‘ Music of the Twentieth Century’ 
(June 2, Third) conducted by William Steinberg 
produced what was in effect a cross-section of 
the present state of certain mature, elderly com- 
posers vis-a-vis society, a subject that is causing 
some of the younger men, such as Michael 
Tippett, a good deal of anguish. Here were 
three of these men showing their paces with new 
works. 


There was Hindemith ‘(the Pittsburgh Sym- if 


phony, an occasional piece written for civic 
celebrations there) flirting with the huge public 
in Pittsburgh and elsewhere, with a Dutch folk 
song and an American popular song as sops. 
Then Stravinsky sternly climbing the spiral 
staircase inside his ivory tower until he reaches 


- the lookout platform and gazes out over what is 


evidently a grim landscape, his 1958 Threni. 
Matyas Seiber then appears, coming right down 
to earth on a visit to Mr. Johnny Dankworth 
and a kind of party in which each does his best 
to outdo the other in generosity and. general 
mateyness; what is called ‘ seeing the other man’s 
point of view’ which mostly results in seeing no 
further than the end of your own nose. But 


here, in these stimulating Improvisations for jazz 


band” and symphony: orchestra, things went 
otherwise. This was something earnest and real, 


a work of close integration, more successful than 


one had dared hope to hear, music full of inter- 
est, in fact a work of art. The Hindemith proved 
to be no more than true to type, a fine type, of 


course; as it were a man using a technique so _ 
easy under his hand that he could make it func- 


tion in his sleep. The Stravinsky sounded tense 
and its Sprechgesang (or was it perhaps just 
ordinary muttering) very dramatic, the whole 
clearly comprehensible, musically at least, and 
withal an unexpected romantic element there, 
as if a man were looking nostalgically back ‘to 
his past. 

The Exchange Concert between Germany and 
England, an exhausting occurrence for anyone 
listening in continual concentration, was worth 
hearing for the excellence of the performances 
(June 5, Third). The Norddeutscher Rundfunk 
Orchester under Schmidt-Isserstedt giving 
admirable attention to the English music, and 
the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra under Rudolf 
Schwarz dealing no less admirably with the 
German music. That apart, the event was dis- 


-illusioning. What governed the choice of works 


was hard to discover. All four were filled out 
with expostulation, Fricker’s Dance Scene the 
least ejaculatory and thus the most interesee 
and agreeable. The other English work, Rober 
Simpson’s Second Symphony, suffered tegen 
coming at the end of the concert when the ear 
was no longer fresh, certainly not able to cope 
with so much intensity of expression. The Ger- 
man works—Fortner’s Fantasy on the name of 
Bach and Blacher’s Orchester-Ornament, a dis- 
play piece in the manner of the modern Con- 
certo for Orchestra—soon turned into the merest 
note-spinning and were wearisome to follow 
through to their respective endings. 

The first of two concerts of works by Anthony 
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The proof of the paper is in the eating 


How do you like your wrapping paper? Brown or white? Plain 
or printed? It all depends on you—and the goods you make or 
sell or buy. Papers specially designed for every purpose are 
made by Reed Paper Group companies—and made befter, 
thanks to 4 extra assets held in common by every individual 
company in the Group. 


THE 4 EXTRA ASSETS ARE THESE:— 


REED EXPERIENCE The know-how of men who have pioneered 
many of the great advances of modern paper making . . . who 
today make a vast range of paper and paperboard products, 


from wrapping papers to fibreboard cases, printing papers to 
pitch-fibre piping, horticultural packs to laminated plastics, 
paper sacks to all types of cartons. 

REED RESEARCH Exhaustive market and scientific research both 
at Group and company levels. 

REED RESOURCES The great modern machines and abundant 
raw materials which make it possible to standardise quality and 
“deliver the goods” in any quantity. 


REED INITIATIVE Each Reed company is free to think and act 
for itself and for you the customer. 


1959 


‘“‘YOU profit from the initiative of each Company 
backed by the resources of the Group” 


ALBERT E, REED & CO. LTD. (AYLESFORD, TOVIL AND BRIDGE MILLS) THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO, LTD, + EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LTD, 
THE SUN PAPER MILL CO. LTD. COLTHROP BOARD & PAPER MILLS LTD. JOHN HENRY & CO, LTD. + E, R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD, 
REED PAPER SALES LTD. REED CORRUGATED CASES LTD. * R. H. FILMER LTD. CROPPER & CO. LTD. * CUT-OUTS (CARTONS) LTD. 
PAPER CONVERTERS LTD. * MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD. * BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD. * THE KEY ENGINEERING CO LTD. + HOLOPLAST LTD, 


In association with Kimberly-Clark Ltd., makers of “Kleenex’’, “Kotex”, “Delsey” and “‘Hi-Dri” products. 


THE REED PAPER GROUP HEAD OFFICE: 105 PICCADILLY - LONDON - Wat 


; gels ge as ease the Broadcast 
last Sunday of Strauss’s and Hofmannsthal’s 
_ Der Rosenkavalier from Glyndebourne (Third) 
offered much that was. delightful in the way of 
a vivid “orchestral Playing reap yee the female 


~ance of Octavian before Sophie, the unexpected, 


the tottering Ochs. They never fail on the stage, 


TE he ‘rest of rage. stages 


history ‘both in the theatre and, as 
a pis aller, on the concert-platform. 


acento 3 in the: eieerole Garrick’ Bhs 


hose pa t 3 version in 1842 | appears to haves 
_ been n the latest until the Cambridge production 
192. Mer an Coe rea cael a 


the blew boons of her favourite isle, 


- Modern interest. in the work dates from the 
ygahiatern Festival of 1897 when J. A. Fuller 
_ Maitland edited a concert-version, the first of — 

- several attempts to make it intelligible in the 


_ concert-hall. An old programme in my posses- 


sion, with the half-forgotten names of Mr. 
Bispham, Mr. Ben Davies and Miss Ada- 
Crossley among the principals, tells us that in| 


the editor’s. opinion ‘the music has so little to — 


_ do with the main action of the piece, that the 
title is something of a misnomer. The summary 
of the play incorporated - ‘with the words of — 
the vocal portions will show how entirely the 
_ Musical numbers are subsidiary to the plot’. 
This is not quite the case. For King Arthur. 
bor, as Dryden’s sub-title has it, The British 
_ Worthy, is distinguished from Purcell’s 
: -semi-operas by the fact that it was | designed — 
from the outset as a ‘ * dramatick opera’. Dryden 
> is’ at pains to point this out in the well-known 
_ preface in which he acknowledges, with no- 
_ excessive | grace, the importance of Purcell’s 
contribution. In point of fact, the singing 
_ characters rather outnumber the principals who 
not sing—in particular, Arthur, Oswald, his 
val, and Emmeline for whose hand they 
tend. Dryden’s theory of opera was that the 
ing should be confined to ‘supernatural — 
rs and to those of humble birth such as" 
ic calling gave them plenty 
verses and love. So while 
: ‘protagonists are spoken 
roles are none the less 
and action, though some 


xo 


y- planned his great 


cose flutters with joy “round the dome. 


te British Worthy’ 


By A. K. HOLLAND 


ii will be bends at 80° p.m. on Wednesday, ve 17 pore) ; #25 


Beeisotic rin on Pie lines of the French 


works, King Arthur has a respectable — - comédie-ballet with a prologue in Praise of the 


monarchy. This latter, entitled ‘Albion and 
- Albanius’ was in rehearsal when Charles II 


to include his” successor, James. ‘Composed by 


ce it in 1770 wath additional music es the i ie Grabu, it turned out a com- 


1690 he eclipsed the mediocre Grabu and caught 
the attention of Dryden. The result was the 
production in the following year of the main 
spectacle with music by Purcell and dances 
arranged by the same Josias Priest who~ had 


"already collaborated in Dido and Aeneas. 


So far was Purcell from being overawed by 
his august associate, who was very much his 
senior in years and experience of the theatre, 
that he did not scruple to alter and excise 
Dryden’s text in places, for the sake of euphony 
and clarity. How much of Dryden’s verse he 
omitted to set cannot be gauged, for it is by no 
means certain that the whole of the music has 


- survived. So the sourness of Dryden’s remarks 


in the preface where he apologizes for having 
had to cramp his style and make his verses 
“rugged to the reader that they may be har- 
monious to the hearer’ is possibly accounted 
for by the unnamed liberties that Purcell him- 
self took. However, he handsomely compliments 
his young colleague by saying that ‘there is 
nothing better than what I intended but 
the music’ and it is well to bear in mind 
that despite the alleged uncouthness and 


other — occasional absurdities of the text, King Arthur 


is far from being contemptible as a dramatic 
conception. 

The First Act, after the usual preliminaries 
of entertainment-music and overtures, contains 
_ the sacrificial scene in which the Saxons seek 


to propitiate their pagan gods before the battle. . 


The encounter is presumed to take place off- 
‘stage with ‘ drums, trumpets and military shouts 
and excursions’, 
the orchestra plays a short battle-symphony. 
The triumphant Britons then enter with their 
war-like ‘Come if you dare’ chorus. Act II is 
concerned much more: with the subsidiary 
characters who indeed play a considerable part 
in the plot. Oswald, the Saxon king, has the 
‘services of a magician Osmond who in turn 
controls Grimbald, * a fierce earthy spirit’ and 


y seem to be attached to the | - Philidel ‘an airy spirit’, the Caliban and Ariel 


of the story. The latter ‘has however yielded to 
the arts of Merlin, Arthur’s private enchanter, 


_ became once again moments of astonishing 


during the course of which . 


r Miele Sah and got his la 
the onlookers. The final Trio—wi 
Crespin as the Marschallin, Elisabeth Séders 
as Octavian, Anneliese Rothenberger as Sop 
—was as lovely as ever. There were also those — 
two amazing entrances, the long-awaited appear-— 


startling appearance of the Marschallin before 


and this Sunday night, as sheer sound, they 


dramatic power. _ 


Scott GODDARD 


and in the scene in the marsh frustrates the A 
efforts of Grimbald to lead the Britons astray. ae 
This scene with the voices of the two spirits — 

(soprano and bass) and the charming anti- 
phonal choruses, is dramatically one of the 
aptest in the whole work. In the next scene 
Emmeline, left alone during the war-like pro- ee 
ceedings, is entertained somewhat incongruously “a: 
(seeing that she is blind) with a pastorale in 


song and ‘dance (‘How blest are shepherds’) 


and at the end, when they have departed, is 
surprised and carried off by the fleeing Oswald. 

Act III is complicated by the machinations 
of the rival wizards. Philidel with the aid of af 
Merlin succeeds in restoring Emmeline’s sight, = 
but she succumbs to the attentions of Oswald’s ia 
sorcerer, Osmond, who having drugged his 7 
master, attempts to seduce Emmeline by con- 
juring up a land of ice and snow to show how _/ 
love can warm the frozen heart. This is the x 
famous frost scene with its curiously notated 
tremolando effects in the voice part. The latter, 
derived possibly from the example of Lully’s ‘ 
Isis, is less remarkable than the chromatic % 
harmony with which Purcell has invested the ce 
raising of the Cold Genius, an episode that has ce 
been likened to the awakening of Erda in 
Wagner’s: Ring. 

Act IV is set in an enchanted wood where 
Arthur is beguiled by river-sirens but is pro- 
tected by Philidel. Part of the music for this 
scene appears to have been lost but the act is 
redeemed by the wonderful passacaglia, a chain 
of solo, duet and chorus movements on Purcell’s 
grandest scale. A grotesque element is provided 
by the magical appearance of Grimbald in the 
form and guise of Emmeline but a touch of 
the faithful Philidel’s wand exposes the 
imposture and the wood and all its enchantment 
vanishes, 

In the last act Arthur and Oswald meet in 
single combat, and the victorious Arthur is 
united with his beloved Emmeline. Merlin con- 
jures up a vision of the Britain that is to be and 
various allegorical figures participate in a 
masque. As a divertissement designed to round 
off the whole operatic pantomime, this is good 
theatre. Aeolus calms the storm in the British 
Ocean and Britannia is discovered enthroned 
on her ‘ Fairest Isle’. Britain’s prosperity in the 
fishing and woollen industries is celebrated; 
there is a harvest-home chorus and Venus sings 
the famous patriotic song (a French minuet, as 
the late Professor Dent insisted) while Honour 
hails St. George ‘the patron of our isle’. 


et 


MANY GARDENERS — will 
cleared some of their flower 


beds of perennials for a time, so as to get them™ 


well cultivated and free from weeds. Now is 
the time to plan what to do with these beds. 
If they are in fairly good condition and weed- 
free you might well turn them back to per- 
manent planting with perennials this autumn. 
On the other hand, if you are not sure about 
them, you may think it better to put in tem- 
porary plants this autumn which will flower 
next spring or summer and then be cleared out. 
Among gcod temporary plants for spring 
flowering are wallflowers, both the ordinary and 
the Siberian, forget-me-nots, and pansies. 
Almost any biennials can be used for summer 
flowering: Canterbury bells are a favourite of 
mine, and you can get white, pink, or blue ones. 
Coreopsis give a good splash of yellow, and are 
most useful for cutting. Another useful plant 
is the Iceland poppy, in mixed colours of yellow, 
orange, red, and pink. The old-fashioned 
honesty is always popular, with its purple 
flowers and white, papery seed pods that are 
so useful for drying. Do not forget foxgloves 
and sweet williams. All these are normally 
grown from seed. 
When we come to permanent plants, that is 
to say herbaceous perennials and shrubs, things 


Two Bids in the Acol System 


During the next few weeks 
Be Harold Franklin and Terence 
Reese will discuss some of the bidding systemis 
and conventions that have been used in recent 
Bridge programmes on Network Three. 


IN RECENT bidding matches some of the players 
have announced their system as ‘CAB’, some 
as ‘Strong Two’, some as ‘Acol’: not to 
mention the rest. It may sound a little puzzling, 
but in fact these systems are much the same. 
The difference is found in the strong calls 


that turn up on perhaps one hand in twenty. - 


In the world of tournament bridge, the 
system most widely played is Acol. The name 
comes from a clud that used to exist in Acol 
Road, Hampstead. 

Acol has two types of bid for strong hands: a 
‘conventional Two Clubs, forcing to game except 
im one sequence, and the Acol Two Bid, which 
is forcing for one round. The Two Club bid is 
reserved mostly for hands that are very strong 
in aces and kings: the Two Bid (Two Spades, 


Two Hearts and Two Diamonds) for hands that 


are powerful in distribution. It may be a two- 
suited hand or there may be just one strong suit. 

These are some hands from recent broadcasts 
on which an Acol Two Bid was opened: 


have | 


By HAROLD FRANKLIN 


Planning Next Year's Flower. Beds - 


Re: McQUOWN 


are a little more difficult. The advantages of 
growing from seed are cheapness—especially if 
you want many plants—and the fact that seed- 
lings are usually strong and vigorous. But 
seedlings take longer to flower than cuttings or 
divided roots; so the first thing to consider is 
whether the plant is easily propagated by 
division, cuttings, or layers. If it is, it may be 
better to buy one or two good plants and propa- 
gate them rather than sow seed. Another con- 
sideration is whether the plant comes true from 
seed. 

I think sowing in seed boxes is best, and I 
always use.a sterilized compost, such as the 
John Innes seed compost, because this avoids 
weeds. 
inch of the top, and give them a good soaking 
of clean water. Then place the seeds on the 
compost, spacing them if they are large enough 
to do so. If they are too small to space, sprinkle 
them as evenly as possible. Very small seeds 
can be mixed with @ little dry sand, and_ this 
helps to spread them evenly. Never cover them 
too deeply. Sift a little dry compost through 
something with a fine mesh and cover the seeds 
with a fine soil to about twice their own thick- 
ness, not more. Very small seeds just need set- 
ting into place with a dusting of dry sand. 

Fit a piece of glass over the box and put it 


: WEST EAST 
& 10 &732 
¥AJ 10932 ¥8654 
@K @AQ1054 
&AKQ83 oe 7 


This hand was in one of the bidding matches 
for married partnerships. West has a sound 
Two Bid, but not a lot to spare. Make the 10 of 
hearts a small one and it will be on the border- 
line between One Heart and Two. 

The negative response to a Two opening is 
Two No-trumps. With good support for hearts 
and a,quick trick, East can make a positive 
response. There is not much to choose between 
Three Hearts, agreeing the suit, and Three Dia- 
monds; either is in order. 

In the same event there was a hand in which 
either partner, had he been dealer, could have 
opened with a Two Bid. 


é WEST | EAST 
&AK987 &J62 
¥Q ¥AKJ10876 
@AQ107542 o— 
te — &AQG 


West, with his strong two-suiter, has an obvious 


Two Diamond opening. Had East been the 
dealer, he could have opened Two Hearts. A 


Fill the boxes to within about half an 


and) TE R2E-N.C Eee Essie : iq 


the Ace of clubs. There is also a good chance ~ 


forcing for two rounds and in practice almost — 


* 
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in a shady place in the garden. If the glass fits 
well you will not have to water much, but do 
not let the soil get dry. When you water, put 
the box in a pan of water, or in the sink; do 
not have the water higher than about half-an- 
inch below the surface of the soil, and let it 
soak up. Keep the glass on the seeds -until 
they have germinated, and as soon as you see the — 
seedlings coming through lift the glass slightly 
off the box by putting something. small, such as 
a matchstick, under it, so as to let in a little 
air. Increase the air day by day, until after about . 
four or five days you have got the glass off 
altogether. 

When the seedlings are big enough to handle 
they should be transplanted into other boxes, 
spacing them out  carefully—one-and-a-half 
inches for the smaller plants and two inches or 
so for the larger ones. You can use the John 
Innes No. 1 compost, or you can make your 
own. I use two parts garden soil, one part peat, 
and a three-and-a-half-inch pot of bone meal to 
each two gallons of soil. ~ = 4 

When the seedlings are large enough they can 
be put into their flowering positions, keeping 
them well watered. If the flower beds are not 
ready, and the seedlings show signs of getting 
rootbound, they will have to go into a reserve 
bed.——° Woman’s Hour ’ (Light Programme) 


eee 
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fair test to apply on this type of one-suit hand 
is to count the playing tricks: if they add up to 
a fairly solid eight, that makes it a sound Two 
Bid, provided there are a few top tricks among 
ther 

East has six sure playing tricks in hearts and 


of a seventh trick in hearts, plus the Queen of 
clubs, the Jack of spades, and fairly strong 
distribution. In short, it just about adds up to — 
eight playing tricks and a minimum Two Bid. 
Any positive response to a Two opening is 


always forcing to game. But when the response 
is Two No-trumps the opener’ ’s rebid is not 
forcing unless it is a jump in a new suit. Thus — 
a sequence such as Two Hearts — Two No-- 
trumps — Three Hearts can be passed when the - 
responder has a valueless hand. Even Two 
Hearts — Two No-trumps — Three Diamondss 
is not unconditionally forcing. 
The Acol Two Bid takes care of those power- 
ful hands that are difficult to rebid even when 
partner is able to respond to a bid of One. It 
both effective and economical, for i in one bid 
shows a hand of power and quality. 


Next week’s article will describe the ahs To 
Club opening. 


Reales by ee ie DORA SETON 
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: prod ct. of. more itcaiiouet if you nie Ah aoa a 
) epared sauce with some of the syrup from the tin or 
in the juice of stewed fruit, boiled up of course, 
‘the powder and some blended cornflour, and coat the fruit: 
starch. It with it. Arrowroot may give a more transparent 
- glaze but cornflour gives a smoother and less 

: sticky « one. ; 
- silk. This _ 
ee making of 


are ee and have a sete texture if some 


dit leaves eg mould a! wiches. Rich fruit cakes: require | a iwes flour, 


_ aa as these require a uations ae with 
RAS =é plenty of gluten in it. 

made by stewing fruit, — Some pleasant fillings for tarts and tartlets 
e, adding blended corn-— can be made, too. Cream butter and sugar to- 
same way as a mould.’ inet add the egg, and use cornflour instead 
powder has a cornflour base and is, in of flour in the same way as a cream-cake mix- 
sagas than eolenred comlour: this i is ture, then add fruit juice, ground almonds, or 


bake i in the usual way. : 
-Cornflour is most useful in milk diets for in- 
valids, particularly when patients find milk diffi- 
cult to digest: the addition of cooked cornflour 
_ helps to soften any curd formed in the milk. 
Iready flavoured. It is a useful ingredient in dusting powder or 
ber is to blend the corn- - talc, again because it is so fine. You can make 
f me re ees. ‘stir’ ae a hers powder easily by sifting together ses 


to ‘so. many puddings. 
wide artery of flavourings can be added, and 
‘recipe books give the basic recipe. You can 


of efi If you find you are without starch 
on a ereehing day, make a thin paste with corn- 


Cakes, biscuits, baked ead steamed peda 


or very light plbcn 2 such as sponge sand- . 


other flavourings spread over the pastry, and ~ 


a ee You! can also use cornflour for aaah ie > 


a 


paste for sticking down labels, parcels, and» 


many odd jobs. Mix some cornflour with a little — 


water to a creamy paste, cook it in a double apt 


saucepan until it thickens, add a little sugar and > 


a 


few drops of oil of cloves. It will Pa 


indefinitely.- — Woman's Hour’ 


Mates on or te 


G. W. KEETON (page 1007): Professor of 
English Law, University College, London 
University; author of The Law of Trusts, 
The Passing of Parliament, etc. 

R. J. C. ATKINSON (page 1015): Professor of 
Archaeology, University of Wales; Lecturer 
in Prehistoric Archaeology, Edinburgh 
University, 1949-58; author of Field 
Archaeology and Stonehenge 

MaGnus -PYKE (page 1017): Fellow of the 


Royal Society of Edinburgh; manager of 
a yeast research station in Scotland; author 


of The Townsman’s Food, Nothing Like 
Science, etc. 

ARTHUR LING (page 1019): city architect and 
planning officer, Coventry 

J. A. JoLowicz (page 1022): Assistant Lec- 
turer in. Law, Cambridge University, and 
Fellow of: Trinity College 

M. A. HOSKIN (page 1026): Lecturer in the 
History of Science, Leicester University; 
has been appointed Lecturer in the History 
of Science, Cambridge University 

A. K. HOLLAND (page 104i): music critic of 
the Liverpool Daily Post; author of Henry 
Purcell and The Songs of Delius 
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appropriate _ quotation, title, aad author are set out Race!  £-h. . Cook again with ash from Indian soil @) 
izontally in the manner suggested by the title, -—s m-o. First and fifth notes—follow closely (3) 


es 4 _CLUES—ACROSS_ - 6 c¢-e. Alternatively, book in the circle (3) 
a. ee to be put on (3) f-j. Young skate to mother carp (4) 
Took once for Latin (3) _ 8 k-m. Kind of square, but supports ball G) 
Sf es ee 10 d-g. Wild cat Jane (4) 
~ j-. Bath that could be filled with coal (3) 
a DOWN 
‘a 10,1, 3, 2,4. Former Scottish star back (5) 
i B-9. May sound like modern clothing 


handed down from parents to 
children (5) 

General loses a couple (4) 

Shakespearian rebuke—a 
question (6) 

Girl who doesn’t amount to much 


me a Buffalo Bill! It should make 
~ you laugh (6) 
§ »3, 10,6. Holiday Islands? (6) 

B8 3, 4 ri * "Service the traveller could dispense 


7, 5, 21 ; 
3, 8, 10, 4, 9, 6. 


sober 


|e 5, 2, 8, 10. 
9,6, 4, 1, 8, 2. 


with (4) 
8,2. Receptacle for garden shrub (3) 

4 ‘7 10. Your garden shrub without me (3) 
5, 3 1, 4. Drop at the bottom of the garden (4) 
5/3,.1, 8, 9,.7; 10. One who cheats upsets him (7) 

ee ak 5 ~ Gypsy item in the Proms! (3) 

g eB uy, Vat is this! (4) _ 


How Daisy would look sweet? (6) 
Hastens or hurries about (4) 
Anger, almost a disease (6) 

Talk glibly and strike often (6) 

_ Declare, at cards not cricket (4) 


ue ry 10, 9. 


—.. ob ae ‘4: 
tae 3, 10, 9, 7. 


rie Be J 7, 2,8, 10, 4, 8. 


— 5916. 


k 4, 7, 2,3, 1,5, 6. Harry the hero, lazy rascal (7) si 
9, 10, 8. Young blood. More than one would 
be crazy (3) 
1 1, 8, 2. - Lamb early (3), 
10, 6, 5, 7 Curses old Hungarian rulers (4) 
3, 9, 4. In short, what a copper weighs (3) 
m 3, 4, 6,7 Tots confused fathers (4) 
5, 1, 2, 9, 10, 8. Happen in Shakespeare (6) 
n 2; 9, 4, 3,5. At the risk of being in beer, by 
oneself (5) 
8, 16, 1, 7, 6 Fictional villain with cheap 
cigarette-lit! (5) 3 
°o 1, 6, 3, 10, 7, 8. Piercing noise in grasshopper (7) _ 
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mi of dead, almost m Hades 
3) 


Solution of No. 1,513 


N a. 


17) xn, 445; (18) Vv. 576; (20) XIV. 460; se II. 129; 


(27) I. 721; (28) X. 296; 
34) XIII. it; 


(S 


x. 
III. 254; (22). II 294; 


x 
1 


(32) IV. SIS; 
(35) XV. 354; (36) XV. 491; 8) XV. 547. 
own: (1) I . 460; (2) wey 396; (3) I. 457; WV. VIL. 647; 
) XI. $69; " 6) Vil. (7) XIII.” 769; (8) Vie 7033 (14) 
$01; (1s) My 84; Ligh XIV, 718; (20) IX. 444; (21) 
(23) XV. 794; (25) XIII. 696; (26) 
Vv. 440; (29) Vil. 592; (30) XIII. 78; (31) TX, 793. 


st prize: A. L. Kneen (Heswall); 2nd prize: A. E. 


Watts (Biggin Hill); 3rd prize: Miss E, M. Brown 
(Bournemouth) 
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. Study ; at Home| 
for a DEGREE |: 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without attending the University ;itisnecessary 
only to pass three examinations (in some cases 
two). You can read for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal 
Courses have enabled thousands of men and 
women to graduate and thereby raise their 
status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS (men- 
tion exam.) from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., 
LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. FE85, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


» MUTUAL BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE: 


147 TERMINUS ROAD, EASTBOURNE 
ESTABLISHED 1877 TELEPHONE 2173 - 
Manager: Gilbert J. Anderson, B.Sc. (Econ.), F.B.S. 


Member of THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION — 


CORRESPONDENCE | 

COLLEGE 
founded 1887, successfully prepares students for:— 
General Certificate : 


of Education 


London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern Uniy., 
and all other Examining Boards, — 


University of London | 


Entrance requirements, and Degree Exams, for 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D., B.Mus. 


A.C.P.,L.C.P., Law, and other exams. 


Staff of highly qualified Tutors. Moderate fees; 
instalments. Free re-preparation in eyent of failure. 
% PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, 
__ 56 Burlington House — 


CAMBRIDGE 


= 

STEPPING STONE TO y SUCCESS te 

is to enrol for one of 

MERCER’S SIMPLIFIED POSTAL COURSES 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE 
OF EDUCATION ‘ 


Individual Preparation for this Vital 
Examination. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


Specialised Postal Tuition for ALLexaminations 
FREE Text-books and Stationery 


Write NOW for FREE Prospectus stating 
subjects interested in, to 


The Registrar (Dept. W.55) 


MERCER’S 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


69 WIMPOLE STREET, LONDON, W.1 


The INTERNATIONAL 
HOLIDAY SCHOOL 
at glorious GRANADA from 


15 June to 25 August is the holiday for 
’ people of all ages who want (1) tolearn 
or continue Spanish under expert 
guidance, and/or (2) to take part in 
a unique Course heldinEnglish, French 
or Spanish on Spanish painting, sculp- 
ture, music, drama, Flamenco, guitar 
and dancing, and (3) to enjoy the 
most delightfully “ untouristic” vaca- 
tion ever offered. Minimum stay two 
weeks. Fees low. Accommodation good. 
Camping facilities available. Before 
fixing yoursummer holidays, get details 
(International Postal Coupon, please) 
from INSTITUTO DE LENGUAS 
MODERNAS, APARTADO @44, 


GRANADA, SPAIN, 
TY urgently 
needs scripts! 


Our correspondence course 
can teach you to write scripts 
that sell. Producer Dennis 
Vance will buy The School’s 


best play for production. £250 
annual award, options and 
consolation awards to five 
next best. 


Prospectus and details from 


Dept. T.1 
TELEVISION WRITING SCHOOL 
THARLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Pay your HOLIDAY BILLS with your pen 


.—not by signing cheques, but by writing stories, articles and 
sketches—based on holiday experiences. Start this year <jaydet 
the London School of Journalism (founded by the leading news- 
paper proprietors) help you to write saleable contributions. Its 
postal Courses have been putting thousands of writers on the sway 
to success for nearly 40 years. 

Correspondence Courses in Journalism, Article Writing, Short 

- Stories, T.V. Scripts, Radio Plays, Poetry, etc. Courses in Litera- 
ture by the late L. A. G. Strong, in History by J. Hampden 
Jackson. . S 

Advice is free—fees are low. Why not sit down now and cae 
for ‘ Writing for the Press ’—post free from: 


Chief Secretary: 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 19, Hertford St., Park Lane, W.1 


GRO 8250. 
"There are LSJ students all over the world” 


a ia SOLID FUEL BOILERS 
AND OIL-FIRED 
Get details from your Builders’ Merchant er Heating Engineer 
JANITOR BOILERS LTD * CAMBERLEY: * SURREY 


. 


MORAL SUPPORT 
The life-boat service needs more 
than. moral support. It needs 


material help. You can give this 
help by sending a donation to:—. 


ROYAL NATIONAL \ 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION | 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS 
LONDON, S.W.I 


Treasurer: 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland K.G. 


sh English caawate 


Sec c 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brawn OBE, M.C., T.D., M.A. 
Supported wholly by voluntary contributions. 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited, Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcasting aS pane at 35 M 
London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THE LISTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, W 


| METROPOLITAN COLLEG 
ST. ALBANS 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


‘A Metropolitan College modern Postal Courst 
is the most efficient, the most economical an 
the most conyenient means of preparing fo! 
General yah ance of Education and Prelim 
exams.: for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc., ex 
ternal Tendo University Degrees: for ‘civi 
Service, Local Government and commercia 
exams.: for professional exams. in Law, Ac. 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personne 
Management: for 1.S.M.A., Inst. of Export, etc. 
exams. Many intensely practical (non- See 
courses in business subjects. 
MORE THAN 250,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successful, 
Text-book Lending Library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. 

Write today for Prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1), 


or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E. 


LOOSE DENTURES? 


THE WAY TO 
SELF-ASSURANCE 4 


Follow the advice of your Dentist 
and you can be sure your dentures — 
will remain comfortable and secure. 
throughout each day. d 

Dentists recommend daily use 
of Corega—the so sure, so safe 
vegetable fixative. A sprinkle on 
your plate provides a strong 
suction bond which gives perfect 
adhesion, and makes your dentures" 
feel actually a part of your 
mouth, 

Get a tin from your 
chemist today; use it and |, 
see how self-assured you 
become as you talk, laugh 
and enjoy your meals. 
Ree Denture Comfort, 


COREGA 


The Mies Dentists recom: 


wily es 11, 1959 
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